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 O—What's to be done, now, my G5ond? 
Sir William is indiſpoſed—really il—no 
ſham, Mira: I ſuſpected it at firſt,” myſelf; 
but it is a fact, A return of his ſever, and 
my mother lays all to my account; for, tho? 
ſhe knows not particulars, I. have informed 
her all is over poſitively. She raves at me 
now, but will approve my conduct, and Join 
in my reſentment, when ſhe is fully acquaint» 
ed with my motives. How ſhe idolizes the 
ingrate! Ah, who can blame her! Was I not 
once deceived by his ſpecious, inſinuati 
arts, myſelf? Yet I cannot bear What has 
be done to bring on this fever on purpoſe to 
to ſoften me Though his fervant ſays it 
never left him entirely; and writing that ugly 
letter I refuſed, after all; to read has done 
his hand great in jury. 

He kept his room all day yeſterday, and, 
his man fays, was delirious laſt night, and 
called for < His Helen S loſt 
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What a fool I am to weep, Mira—But I 
ever was a ſoft-hearted ſimpleton. 

When my Lady heard of this, ſhe ſent 
poſt-haſte for the lytic, who has terrified 
us all to death, with his burning fevers.” 
—Old idiot! What does he mean? He came 
to cure his patient, not to frighten us: though 
he may be in the plot. Thoſe doQors are ve- 
ry officious, Mira, and ever fond of encourag- 
ing marriages, and— and deaths, and ſuch 
things. 

Barville was very angry at bis being ſent for, 
and declared there was no occaſion : I'm not 
ſorry, though; for one would not have bim die 
— Gracious Heaven! what a thought! Oh, 
Barville !—I was obliged to lay down my 
pen, for fear of a relapſe. —How one always 
compaſſionates the ſick! Thank God, my mo- 


ther would not liſten to me when 1 wanted 


her to allow of bis going to an inn, as he 
once intended.— Bleſt be the old-faſhioned 
hoſpitality that detained him ! 

Oh, were he not inthe houſe, where I every 
moment hear of him, I ſhould be worſe. 
Who's that?” —Only Sophy. 

I ſtart at every ſtir: ſure I begin to fear his 
ghoſt— Vet I've done nothing to him.—A 
note—ſrom my poor: Barville! Give—give it 
* 

Ves, Mira, I have received n 
prefied- the ſcarce-legible lines (hy 
would he not ſend for, inſtead of writing to 
me)—to my lips, my boſom—and the dear 
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characters are all wet with my tears.—No, 
Barville ! at ſuch a time I can deny you no- 
thing: I will ſee you—hear you—and oh that 
you could ſtill deceive me, and I believe 
your vows! 5 

He begs me, Mira, to allow him an oppor- 
tunity of ſaying ten words only, and promiſes, 
if they do not extenuate his fault, (intirely to 
clear himſelf, he owns impoſſible) to ſubmit 
to whatever puniſhment I ſhall inflict, even, 
ſhould ſuch be his doom, to that of an eternal 
baniſhment : that, flattered by the inquiries 
(thoſe officious ſervants !) he learns I yet con- 
deſcend to make about a life at preſent not 
worth his care, he depends on my further 

compaſſion, and has riſen to attend me. _ 
Ah, my friend! do J not already know all 
he can ſay to extenuate the fault he owns? He 
w1ll but tell me of ſome former acquaintance, 
who long—long before he ſaw Helena, liſten- 
ed, too fondly liſtened to the tale of love; 
and that hearing her aſperſed, his gratitude 

(only) would not permit him to. forbear the 
warm retort, which drew on the fatal quarrel 
—fatal indeed to my repoſe. Barville, live, 
and be happy! But here let it end; for, think 
you with this flimſy veil to blind me to the 
truth that glares before my open eyes! Yet, 
Mira, *twere dangerous to exaſperate him in 
his preſent fituation. |: ©. | 
I've humoured his requeſt But He's at the 
door Heaven ſupport me thro' this laſt trial. 
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Thrice has my pen attempted to ſtain the 
ſpotleſs paper with my guilt, and thrice has it 
dropped from my trembling hand. —Yet, as 
a puniſhment, I will write; for what ſeverer 
puniſhment can I ſuffer than that of impart- 
ing (and to Mira) all the ſhame I feel! And 
Juſtice, too— Receive it, Mira, therefore —re- 
ceive it And, perhaps, this may be the laſt 
letter you will ever conſent to open from me. 

Whence came it, thou contraſt to Helena's 
follies, whence came it that minds diſſimilar 
as ours, have folded thus in friendſhip? Friend- 
ſhip, I ever thought, required the ſame pro- 
penſities to vice or virtues, to ſupport it long: 
then that ſuch contraries ſhould ever have 
blended, was indeed wonderful? But you ne- 
ver knew me till now. 

Elmour is nothing to the wretch that I am: 
Mira, Barville's life, too, perhaps— - 
All ideas but of his danger vaniſhed with 
his entrance. That a few hours ſhould work 
ſuch a greadful change! I attempted, but 
could not rife, and burſt into tears. Joy 
brightened his faded eyes, as he gazed on 
me, for a moment—then, th rowing himfelf 
14) = - 2 Dt 
e Am I then forgiven? Oh, I thought you 
could not ſo eaſily tear me from your heart 
or I had never ſuſtained at all the weight of 
your diſpleaſure.” 
„ Riſe, Barville; Alas, you ſcarce are 


able. Thoſe burning hands—For 11 
, ake 


5 
ſake let nothing that has paſſed diſturb you 
now—And I" _ 

He leaned back on the ſopha; and, with a 
ſmile that reached my heart, went on. 

* ?Tis not the play of wretched deſign, 
my Lady, that, by raiſing your compaſſion, 
would ſoften your reſentment : I am not well; 
and, while able, will haſten to fatisfy—” 

« I have no reſentments, Barville—Be but 
well, and I deſire no other ſatis faction 
We'll defer the ſubject.“ 

Not for the world! I cannot breathe 1 in 
peace, while ſuch impreſſions remain in my 
Helena's boſom.— And could you believe I 
would intereſt myſelf thus about a worthleſs 
woman? or that an indifferent ſubje& could 
detain a moment my bounding heart from pur- 
ſuing the idol object that was waiting to crown 
all its defires! Yet I have erred—Fhe angel 
I fought for, required not my vindicating arm 
to diſprove imputations, nothing but envious 
malice could offer: and, but to ſuppoſe ſuch 
excellence needed aſſertion, was a madneſs 
next to doubting it.“ 

Heaven grant me patience! Is it thus you 
mean to ſatisfy me, Sir William? And is it to 
me you talk,of angels you adore! To her, 

then, I reſign you, for ſhe alone has a right to 
the life you endangered for her.” 

Nothing, Mira, but the faded picture be- 
fide me, —_ have reſtrained my indignati- 
on from breaking out to greater violence; for 

„„ Who 
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who could underſtand him? But, ads of 
my increaſing aſtoniſhment, when, folding the 
arm next me round my waiſt, he exclaimed, 

And for her alone I wiſh its continuance. 
Oh, who could then have kept me from my 
Helena's boſom, but herſelf!” 

This was too much—I bardly believed my 
ſenſes: and, as I knew he would not, by a 
direct falſehood, attempt to re- inſtate himſelf . 
in my favour, for a moment I concluded him 
again delirious.” _ 

Me, Sir William! Impoſſible For who 
would dare —who could aſperſe my charac- 
ter? or even breathe my me with \ difreſpeA! 
You dream—You could not vindicate a worth 
was never doubred. 

« Sweet warmth! *Twas this cenſure I 

apprehended; and the fear of alarming a 
dehcacy I knew to be a lively as it was pure, 


- alone mduced me to conceal an event, that 


would but give it pain.” . 
Ah, Barville! and what has been my 


gratitude !?? 

Do you believe, Mira, I could bear the 
conſcious feelings that oppreſſed me? *Twas 
well be hid my ſhameful face in his dear bo- 


ſom— and not all his raptures, at hearing the 


fond excuſes I owned, in mitigation of my 

offence, nor generous efforts to reconcile me to 

myſelf, could enable me to ſupport his eye. 
The more backward Sir William was to 


acquaint me with particulars, the more I was 
convinced 


W-1 > 
convinced there was ſome foundation for the 
cenſure he had ſo reſented. 

Open malice ſtrangles its own birth: we 
deſpiſe glaring falſehoods too much to feel 
 them—Repelled by innocence, the ſhafis fall 
harmleſs; but, where the part is fore, we 
ſhrink from the llighteſt touch. 

I hinted to Sir William I ſhould certainly 

conclude his having felt the arrow ſhot at me 
the more keenly, becauſe pointed by truth; 
unleſs he told me all. He ſmiled, and gave 
me Teh a loakt ©. - 
He uſed to be half afraid of me, Mira; 
but now I am ſo humbled, I dare not call to 
order; and he'll] certainly grow ſaucy—Stay 
till he's well, though, and I get over this ſad, 
repenting fit. Yet, I verily believe, this laſt 
bout, and the pretty figure I now make, (Mi- 
ra, how the note I wrote, ſtares me in the 
face!) will overſet my penetration talents, for 
ſome time at leaſt. „ 

In vain would Barville have turned the 
converſation: like a doubled hare, he could 
not eſcape me. | | hs 

And fo, Sir. you have really puniſhed 
in another, the opinions you admit yourſelf? 
But how did he provoke you? Come—T will 
know.“ | pros | 

* I would have pitied a rival, in filence, 
had he only hated me for the ſucceſs he en- 
vied; but, what a madman muſt he be, who, 
becauſe too far removed from its rays, to 
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feel the ſun's warm influence, not ouly mag- 
nifies the trifling ſpecks loſt in its luſtre, but 
affects to doubt the light he cannot enjoy!“ 

« But who was this rival?“ 5 
( There were ſeveral at Bath, Mira.) 
And what the ſpecks that diſpleaſed 
him? Come —a circumſtantial account.“ 

The evening of the day you left me, as 
it was to be my laſt at Bath, I conſented to 
paſs with a few friends; and with them, con- 
trary to my expectation, I found three of 
your unfortunate admirers. Captain Gallo- 
ner's character I ever reſpected; but of the 
other two (particularly Sir James Cicil, my 
antagoniſt) I had not a high opinion.” 


„ Blefs me, Sir William!—Was it Cicil 
with whom My fought ? How could you 


mind a wretch, who was only vexed at my 
baving led him a dance (only in ſport) from 
London to Melcome-Grove, from thence to 


Southampton, then back again, and ſo on to 


Bath: and poſitively, had you not ſtopped 
the career, I had continued leading bim over 
hill and dale, till the fellow broke his neck, 
perhaps—and all for a little diverſion, Sure 
the fop had not the vanity to preſume *twas 
for his fake I did ſo?” | | 
Barville looked grave, and ſighed— Was 
this one of the little ſpecks, I wonder? 
„ Well, Sir—how then?” 1 
« My mind, employed on what it had juſt 
loft, and all it would ſoon regain, could _ 


LS] 

be ſuppoſed to attend much to the jovial 
| ſports of the evening. Sir James, who had 
often regarded me with a gloomy look, now 
elated by. wine, with an irony, for which 
you know. him diſtinguiſhed, rallied me on 
my abſence, ſilence, and melancholy; affect- 
ing an, ignorance of the cauſe he bad lo much 
reaſon to underſtand. 

« Was Im love? and (like him, alas!) re- 
duced to deſpair? Ah, Sir William] take 
warning from me, and, 5 (with an affected 
ſigh, and lengthened face of woe) ere too 
late, beware of purſuing a ſhadow, perhaps, 
like that for which I now thus groan in ſpirit. 
Yes: like a— 

Helena urge me no further: ſweet girl, 
be ſatisfied. “ 

« Proceed, Sir William: Like what? You 
mult oblige me: like what? 
Jes, like a miſguided traveller, benight- 
ed, I was led, through bogs, th rough brakes, 
through briars, to the edge of a precipice ; 
when, juſt as another ſtep had plunged, me 
into everlaſting mires, the lovely ignis- fatuus 

bounced, cracked, and vaniſhed - and left 
unhappy. me wandering on the Stygian banks 
of, deſpair, to deplore the folly that raſhly 
prompted my confidence in a vapoury meteor, 
that promiſed but to deceive, and glared but 

to de.. 
cok wonder how I locked, Mira? I could 
have dam the fellow's eyes out. Would 30 
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fortune he were once again in my power; he 
ſhould not ſtop at the edge of the precipice, 
if this ſame 1gais-fatuus could have given one 
puſh further. 1 


* Provoked at his eaſy aſſurance“ (conti- 


nued Barville), „and nettled at the incauti- 


ous laughs his ſolemnity of tone and manner 


extorted from the company, I replied: Per- 


haps, Sir, what you believed a meteor, was 
{ome reſplendent ſtar, that, majeſtically rifing 
to its bright meridian, your lively imagination 
fondly believed but moved to invite your wild 
purſuit? No wonder, then, you ſtill follow- 
ed in vain: but why madly “ bay the moon,” 
becauſe your deluding vanity would graſp at 


What all your powers could not reach?“ 


« Andlo (regarding me all the time I ſpoke, 
as if liſtening to a ſermon, his folded arms reſt- 
ing on the table; with the ſame inſufferable 
ſtyle, and tragedy-tone, he exclaimed)—And, 
ſo, for my Juno, graſped a cloud !—Didr't I, 
Galloner?—And, by heaven! ſo did you too.“ 

« found myſelf growing warm, and was 
vexed with myſelf for being diſturbed by 


ſuch levity and nonſenſe: Captain Galloner 


ſeemed hurt too, and, with ſomeo thers, tried 


to change the converſation ; but Cicil, inſti- 


gated by the loud plaudits of his fellow in diſ- 

appointment (Mr. Greeves, who enjoyed my 
ing mortified in ſomething), went on :— / 
« Why, Sir William Barville, fo grave? 


One would almoſt imagine you ſhared in 


misfortunes ? How kindly ſympathizing 5 a 
a 3 0 
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« I do indeed, Sir James Cicil—I do, in. 
deed, pity you; from my very ſoul I pity you.“ 

« Far be it from me, my Helena, to tri- 
umph over a fallen rival; but this man was 
below the title no one ſhould be aſhamed of 
boaſting. I could not command myſelf; and 
this was ſaid with an air that called out all the 
ſmothered. malice of his boſom, to his face: 
but, aſſuming more compoſure, he replied, 
„Sir, I ſincerely thank you; and, in gra- 
titude, would warn you from my fate.” 

e You need not take the trouble; there's 
not the leaſt danger of my fate's reſembling 
yours, Sir James: I purſue no ſhadow.” 

« Alas! the greater danger—for then 


vours may be the more ſubſtantial ill: but I 


_ apprehended, from the heavy gloom that 
bent your brows, there might have been 
ſome ſimilitude in the malign influence of thoſe 
reſplendent ſtars, that, from their dancing 
ſpheres, ſned potion on our hearts. By hea- 
vens! mine — 

Barville pauſed, uowilling to proceed 

« In ſhort, my Lady, the reſt was much 1 in 
the ſame ſtrain, and equally ridiculous— 

Pm all attention, Sir William—all impati- 
ence. Pray go on—ſpare not a word, I 
charge vou. 

_ «Mine! O the flirting, light.coquette! Cicil, 
puſh about the bottle, cried Galloner. 

Any company arrived to day ?—aſked 
„ 

« You 
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„ You leave Bath to-morrow, Sir Wil- 
liam — another.. 

Perhaps not, Sir (fixing my eyes deny 
on Cicil): that gentleman ſeems defirous of 
engaging my flay here a little longer.— The 
blood boiled in my veins; yet I was puzzled 
how to behave. He had mentioned no name: : 
nor, by a direct alluſion, afforded me an op- 
portunity of demanding a further explanati- 
on : yet, though there was no reſembling fea- 
ture, every one knew, as well as myſelf, the 
fovely picture his envy attempted to ſhade, 
from his having ſo long and publickly ad- 
dreſſed Lady Helena Melcome.—But then 
the horror of having the dear—the ſacred 
name I adored—the name which never ſhould 
be breathed but in the awful accents of deep- 
eſt reſpect, bandied about, in a midnight tavern 

* brawl—Oh, Helena! my heart recoiled at 
the idea of drawing from its delicate receſs, 
the concealed image of my love! But, what 
could I do?—lI pain you, my life—Dear 
Helena—let us quit the ſubject for ever.“ 

(And he drew me to his boſom. Pained, 
Mira! How my heart was ſtung!) 
W Ob, hide me, Barville—hide me, for 
ever, in that dear heart But no: I am not 
worthy the poſſeſſion of ſo pure, ſo generous 
x manſion—Caſt me away —Hate, deſpiſe me 
—as I hate and deſpiſe myfelf” 
He preſſed me clofer to his breaſt. What 
did 34 not ſay, to. ſoothe, to re- aſſure me? 
Again 


1 
Again I urged bim to proceed. Mira, ev 
word was the correcting-rod of my follies. 

I am happy (retorted Sir James) in en- 
gaging attention fo ſtinguiſbed (with an em- 
phaſis) at that of Sir William Barville's; and, 
though I cannot render my powers of attrac- 
tion ſo conſpicuous as thoſe he boaſts, rejoyce 
at having ſucceeded in drawing ſome fire from 

his eye at leaſt: and if— | 
Once more the company endeavoured to 
interrupt this, and introduce ſome other to- 
pic; but the Baronet, bending forward, as if 
waiting for my reply, and eager to catch the 
firſt word, | 

«© My looks (ſaid I, as calmly as I cont) ; 
ought only to have been the looks of admi- / 
ration, on the detection of my ſtrange miſ⸗ 
take; for I had heard of a far different object 


from that you have deſcribed, as that of your 4 


purſuit: but now convinced the report was 
quite erroneous, have only to beg forgiveneſs / 
of the excellence I ſuppoſed you alluded to, 
for believing, one moment, fuch contraries 
could be the ſame.” © 

« Strange, Sir! that you ** mould miſ- 
take a likeneſs, all the world allows! As to 
the excellencies of your Dulcinea, I know no- 
thing of them; but, I'll be d d if my Jilt 
excelled in any ching but art, airs, and de- 
ception.” 
* War! (aſked the impious Greeves) had 
ſhe neither beauty, good-nature, nor good 


ſenſe ?*? 
Again 


Cal 


Again Barville ſtopt— Nov for it, thought 
I—His increaſing heſitation, and emotion, 
convinced me this was the ſore place he moſt 
felt, and wiſned to hide from me; and, for 
that very reaſon, I was more curious to find it. 

* Juit handſome enough (replied the baſe 
calumniator of the lovely fruit beyond his 
reach) to give herſelf airs, but not to prevent 
her hating every beauty ſhe ſaw; and juſt 
ſenſe and good-nature ſufficient to add to the 
plagues of eternal repentings.”? 

(Could you not have brained the wretch, 
Mira?) 

* I was obliged to be the very drudge of 
her rapacious vanity, while dangling in her 
chains (monkey that I was for my pains)! for 
the ſtall thought 1 it | 

« My duty, 

% To honour the ſhadow of her ſhoe-tie.” 

And, by Heaven! if I forgot myſelf, and 
but preſumed to praiſe the colour of that of 
any ether woman, Madam was m the pouts 
for a week.” 

« You did not complain of that? (ſaid Mr. 
Greeves). "Twas a ſure ſign of your conſe- 
quence.” 

Fine leſſons, thoſe, for Sir William, Mira.! 

« Not at all: the mere luſt of praiſe me; 

—'twas all the ſame thing: the little 
glutton devoured all, and was never ſatisfied. 
Let happy was I in eſcaping ſo well! for, if 
indifference could thus torment me, what Fog 

affec- 
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affection done? The Lord have mercy on the 
miſerable he diſtinguiſhed by her love! for, 
by heaven! ſhe'll be jealous of the paſſing air 
he breathes, and ficken at the very life ſhe 
exiſts in, becauſe he owes it to any other 
agency than hers: Was not I in luck, Sir 
William? 

« Certainly : for what ſo ungrateful to an 
enamoured heart as exceſs of affection from 
the beloved object! And, as you at firſt /oved 
her very faults, you might afterwards hate her 
very virtues. Then the eaſe with which you 
bear her loſs is ſo apparent. —while you glad- 
ly reſign your miſtreſs, thus to delight in 
dwelling for ever on her mere idea. The ve- 
ry ſhadow of the faults that fo diſguſt you 
Oh! you cannot bear to think—to talk of 

them; but when—the conſtant ſubject of your 
waking dreams! Lucky? Oh, the moſt /ucky 
eſcape in the world! 

The eyes of all were now directed to Ciel], 
who, irritated almoſt to madneſs, darted on 
me the fiend- like looks of rage. 

* Do you mean to banter me, Sir William? 
You may, with the haughty ſupercilious ſwell 
of a triumphant rival, exult over me in ſi- 
lence; but, by G—d, Pour: een — not 
in vain inſult me.” _ 

4 I your rival! I diſclaim the title: you 
have either diverted your imagination, or in- 
dulged your rancour, with drawing charac- 
ters I know nothing of; and, I repeat, I diſ- 
claim all r to ſuch an original. 

*. And 


r > © 
«* And I too repeat for the only ſatis factory 


words you will receive from me, not a gen- 


tleman in company but underſtands my allu- 


ſion—I appeal to Captain Galloner— » 

“Sir James, that, from other attending cir- 
cumſtances, may eafily be gueſſed at; though 
not from the ſmalleſt ref eren We all know 
the lady you addreſſed, but not the faults— 

* You, Galloner, can you deny, who 
have ſo ſeverely felt them!“ 

Could virtue, goodneſs, ſenſe, be paint- 
ed (replied the noble fellow), that lady might 
fit for the picture; but, ſcarcely can the beau 
ties of her perſon, which yield alone to thoſe 


of her nund, be reached by deſcription's moſt 


dehcate touches Her's might perfection be, 


were perfection ever attainable: if, then, a 
ſew trifling foibles blend, what eye ſhall dare 


explore them, loſt, as they are, amid a blaze 
of excellences much leſs proſume; o cajl 
them out to cenſure!” 

«This man was formed to love, Helens— 


1 could have wept on his boſom the mingling 


tears of gratitude and pity: but I was to a- 


void betraying an intereſt that might lead to 
application, and anſwered, 


« Light and darkneſs, Br. cannot differ 
more than your deſcription and that gentle- 


man's: of the Juſtice; of his, I cannot be a 
judge, for I never ſaw the lady; woos, | 
could never be his rival.” 


He gee Pg to addreſs me in me- 
taphor 


* 
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taphor, and 1 trifled in return, but could ſhew 
no triumph where I own no victo 
„ Nay, Sir William, (ſaid —— "mt 
her you have, though you may not own the 
likeneſs. —W hat, Cicil, are you ſo mere a 
dauber, that the name muſt be added at the bot- 
tomof the piece to explamit ?—PForſhame!— 

< I ſaw the miſchievous tendency of this 
artful deſigner, and inftantly cried out, 

„ Beware, Sir James Cicil, of mentioning . 
any name with diſreſpect, you have the 
ſlighteſt reaſon to believe I revere.” _ 
«D-——! Am] tobe ſlighted by a 
Jilt, and brow-beat by her bully!” 
Here it was, my Helena, every recollec- 
tion forſook me: And now, how ſhall I hope 
forgiveneſs for tea the image Cap- 
tain Galloner had juf avlr cloſer to my 
heart; that taliſman that ſhould ſtill have de- 
fended 1 it from feeling the poiſonous ſhafts of 
envy; and for jeining to that deteſted word, 
a name that never underſtood its meaning ? 
Yes, in that delirious moment, I fell myſelf- 
into the ſnare from which I would have 
guarded Cicil; and riſing, while rage almoſt 
choaked me, I ſtruck him on the ſhoulder, 
and madly cried,” _ 

«© ?Tis not Lady Helena Melcome you al- 
lude to?—This moment declare it is not— 
ut, Cicil, dare not repeat the name, 1 


Nharge you—a name that muſt not, in my 
preſence, paſs the impious lips that could at- 
tempt 


N 
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tempt to blaſt a character, that gentleman. has 
already proved ſo amiable.” 

With equal paſſion the wretch replied, 

* And is it you who ſhall preſcribe to me! 
robber! you, to whoſe inſinuating arts Iowe her 
loſs! Yes; I declare it—The deceptive jilt 
—the alluring, artful, vam coquette I meant, 
was 5 

* Stop !—Or, by the Powers of Heaven, 
I fwear— 

The gentleman, by this, had all left 
their ſeats, and ſurrounded us, to interpole : 
but Cicil's voice, riſing above the noiſe and 
confuſion, perhaps purpoſely increaſed to 
drown it; he bellowed out, in ſounds that 
ſtruck an awful terror to my heart— 

Lady Helena Melcome ! Lady 

« Villain! infamous, lying villam!” 

* And, before they could prevent my lift- 
ed hand, T hit him a violent ſlap on the face. 
All now was horrid uproar; Cicil and I 
calling, with equal vociferation, for ſwords, 
piſtols—any implements of vengeance—death 
—And all the others endeavouring.to prevent 
immediate miſchief. As to. a conſequent duel, 
they could not attempt; though Mr. Gallo- 
ner once hinted at an accommodation, by 
Cicil's begging pardon, for his blaſphemy, and 
owning it the mad effects of diſappointed love, 
and madning jealouſy. This only enraged his 
pride the more, while I with equal vehemence 
declared,—this ſhould not now avail him.” 


” We were at length ſeparated for a few 
hours 
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hours, whoſe tedious moments were ſhorten- 
ed by writing to my love a laſt adieu, if Hea- 
ven had willed my fall.” 8 | 

« Sir James received my challenge, that 
called him to the ground, where I ſhould 
wait, with choice of weapons, to receive 
him: —he came immediately, obſerving, 

My note had juſt prevented him.“ 

« The ground was ſoon marked out.— 
Cicil preferred piſtols, and 

Here Sir William was interrupted—1I had 
with difficulty ſupported myſelf from the time 
he talked of writing © his laſt adieu, at ſuch 
an awful moment : and now—it feemed as if 
1 heard the piſtol, and faw the agonizing 
wound—his blood ſtreaming to my feet—my 
Barville falling for me! and at the ſame in- 
ſtant, all my in jurious concluſions, and the 
hard treatment (ungrateful wreteh !) that fo 
added to the pains he bore for me—and in 
ſuch a cauſe—a quarrel my miſconduct had 
brought on him All ruſhed together on me 
—and, as he ſaid Sir James took up the piſ- 
tol, thinking I ſaw the fatal bullet flying to the 
dear boſom I adored; I ſcreamed, and caught 
his arm, as I threw myſelf before him, toguard 
the life my folly ſhould not have expoſed. 

It was ſome time after my coming to my- 
ſelf, ere he could convince me the miſchief 
was all over, and the wound a flight one; or 
that I could attend to the ſequel. _ 

In ſhort, Sir James's firſt fire (God be 
praiſed) miſſed him: Barville's ball paſſed 
through 


E 

through his ad verſary's fide—the ſeconds in- 
ter poſed but the kerozc Cicil would load a- 
gain, declaring he was not hurt, and then 
gave the fatal wound; the bullet, entering 
the wriſt, lodged in the arm. Yet the im- 
placable wretch was not ſatished ; but, for- 
tunately, as Sir William was going to fire 
with his lift hand, Cicil, no longer able to 
ſuſtain his finking frame, fell, and as he 
fainted, cried, 

« Forgive me, Helena! F orgive what 
love alone 

And twas long before he was reſtored to 
life.  'His wound was at firſt doubtful, but, 
bleſt be heaven! he is now in a fair way. 

The ball was cafily extracted from Bar- 
ville's arm: he will not confeſs the anguiſh ; 
but what muſt the dear fellow have endured i 
O, had I known—cruel to leave me in igno- 
rance that expoſed me to ſuch trials, when 
he knew ſo well I never was formed for ſup- 
porting them. 

And now you aſk me, Mira, what are my 
reflections on this ſtrange affair? F orgive me, 
Mira—forgive me but this once, and ſuch 
are my reflections, that I dare promiſe you 
my reformation. 

Now do not laugh—Laugh? alas! I rather 
fear—But, if you knew how I have ſuffered 
from every circumſtance, from almoſt every 
word, reſpecting thts dreadful duel, you'd 


on my puniſhment mee even my fault. 
Sir 
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unguarded thoſe pointed ſhafts that, flying 


C3 
Sir William, though he declared himſelf 
much better after what he called the cordial 
of my forgiveneſs, was ſo much fatigued by 
fitting up, and ſo much talking, (unthinking 
Helena! will you never be wiſe?) was obliged 


to go again to bed. His fever ſtill continues, 
but the peace of mind he now enjoys (Hea- 
vens ! could it be I that diſturbed it!) will 
ſoon reſtore his health. | | 

A meſſage from Lady Eglington—I won- 
der we have not yet ſeen her! She is well, 
and begs to ſee me quickly —I fly, but will 
firſt cloſe this ſecond monſtrous epiſtle: if the 
dark hue of my ink changes to ſcarlet, ere 
you receive them, be not aſtoniſhed—The 
bluſhes of Helena did it! Once more forgive 
your friend: and ſhe will not © continue to 
add to the plagues of caprice, the teazing ef- 
fects of contmual repentings.” 


i LET FEN 
Sir Charles Eglin gton to Miſs Eglington. 


FF the changes of life, my Mira, are fo va. 


ried, ſo rapid, and the good at beſt ſo che- 
quered with ill, that the meaneſt obſerver 
muſt fear while he enjoys; there can be little 
danger that a mind like yours ſhould be ſur- 
priſed by any of its fluctuating ſcenes, or meet 


from 
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„ | 
from all dire&ions, erring mortals think are 
ſhot at random yet few can ſupport the light- 
eſt frowns of Fortune, though chaſed by her 
brighteſt ſmiles: bleſſings we conclude our 
due, and graſp them as our own of right; while 
eroſſes are intruders tis ever hard to yield to. 

Yet let not the rigid philoſopher declaim, 
and falſely call that virtue which is but the 
effect of apathy and pride: our paſſions are 
the ſprings that ſtill lead us to her goal, and 
their impulſe once deadened, becauſe we do 
not feel, or will not own the loſs, we think we 
have gained the conqueſt: while thoſe whoſe 


more active principles impel them on, poſſeſſ- 


ing, with minds however ſuperior, hearts 
tuned to ſenſibility muſt, even while they riſe 
above the ſtings of misfortune, moſt feel the 
pang. Tis not by a violent oppoſition, affec- 
tion can be conquered: Nature will exact her 
rights, ſpite of ſtern pride, that calls that ſen- 
fibility weakneſs, which, properly directed, 
leads to virtue. Though they cannot be ſub- 
dued, our paſſions, when ſwayed by reaſon, 
ſoften and ſooth the very ſenſations they be- 
fore more keenly nerved. That were indeed 
a narrow heart that, for a friend, would not 


reſign a good it valued, and, however it felt 


the deprivation, received not conſolation from 
the ſweet flow imparted by benevolence. 


If, then, the liberal mind cheerfully yields 
a benefit its own frail hand diſtributes; how 


ſhould it bow to that unerring Power that, 


from 
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from one partial check, directs a thouſand 
ſprings to univerſal good W ho ſhall dare 
explore the way of Providence! or trace the 
ſprings from whence its general bleſſings are di- 
rected! For that, however the ſelfiſn mind 
may doubt, is ſtill by Providence intended. 

When aſ piring mortals eagerly graſp at 
bliſs, already ſeize, and believe it all Thick 
own; then—if then the cup is daſhed, Mira 
it is not loſt for ever Heaven ſtill directs it, 
thro' other courſes, to gather, as on it flows! 

I am not preparing you, my love but 
ſeeking myſelf conſolation from the ſame re- 
flections you will make, when the circumſtance 
that gave them riſe, ſhall be known to you 
No—my darling; the virtues that ſo eminent- 
ly diſtinguiſh you, are not permitted, by him 
who formed your heart for their reception, to 
paſs unexerciſed. What your feelings muſt 
be, the breaſt whoſe heavings, as I write, 
= carcely allow my trembling hand to mark 
the paper—burſts with anguiſh but to think 
of—Grandby—Grandby—is unworthy of 
Mira '—O my child !— 


LIE T T N Mo 
Miſs Eglington, to Sir Charles Eglington. 


RANDBY—unworthy Mira Who 
dares—Ha! tis my father ſays it. O, 

that it were another! then it might be aſ- 
perſion 


| 
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perhon—Yet—O, Sir! perhaps, you have ? 


been deceived —Calumny may have attempt- 


ed even yourear—but had never been attend- N 


ed to— had never changed your ſentiments— 


but by conviction. Ah, no! my father would 


not have plunged the dagger in my heart, 


but to ſave me from greater ills.— Why then 


Grandby sun Oan it be poſſible !\—I will 


—I will bend —I will ops oh my father! 


recall—I beſeech you, recall your fainting 
child to your boſom : ſhe is ſick of this noiſy, 


giddy ſcene. Let her, once more, ſeek re- ? 


poſe where ſhe ever uſed to meet it. 

And does that dear breaſt feel ſuch ad, 
—anguiſh for me! And I fo far away O let 
me fly, and ſoothe—yes : PH forget my own 


—if you'll be—my father! for Heaven's 


ſake let me not ſee you ſuffer, or I am dou- 
bly ſtabbed. Indeed—indeed I will deſerve 
—] will endeavour—W hen the ſurpriſe— 
ſo ſudden! fo unexpected ! ſo wonderful !— 

When reflection is reſtored me When Hea- 


ven enables me to bear the ſtroke it wills me 


to receive, juſt as I thought it could not add 
one bleſſing more on earth — Its will be 
done! But, O my father! while I bow, I 
need all your ſupport : let me be but reſtored 
to your paternal arms (I'm here alone—the 
world is empty round me), and I cannot be 
_ unhappy. 


LET- 
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LET.TE KK XA 
Lady Eglington to Mrs. Boothby. 


He does my child! my Mira—the beſt 
the lovelieſt—moſt injured Angel! 
Does ſhe not too ſenſibly feel? Is ſhe alive! 
O my friend! What a world! How ſhall we 
live in it, if friendſhip makes its way into our 
hearts, only to wound us the deeper | Grand- 
by! he whom we believed Virtue's peculiar 
favourite! Grandby, diſtinguiſned by ſince- 
rity, goodneſs, and truth, no leſs than by 
every perſonal ad vantage! Every Why do 
I dwell—you knew - you thought you knew 


you, too, have been deceived |! 


A few evenings fince, while the fond pa- 
rents were, as uſual, entertaining themſelves 
with the favourite theme—the plans of future 
bappineſs, when their children ſhould return 
from the buſy ſcenes they had wiſhed them to 
behold, leſt Imagination ever-magnifying 
optic might alſo too highly colour, what be- 
| held in their real light, truth would reduce 
to proper eſtimation; Sir Charles received a 
letter, of which the following is a copy. 

Though a real friend to virtue, and an 
enemy to hypocriſy, now wiſhs to engage at- 
tention; deception in addreſſes of this kind 
is ſo frequent, and ſo often the product of 
envy, malice, or deſpair, that T ſhould not 
wonder if this, at the firſt glance, ſhould 

Vol. II. C -- raiſe 
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raiſe ſuſpicion, or excite a contemptuous ſmile ; 
_ eſpecially as it tends to overthrow favourite 
opinions, confidence, and expected happineſs 
n ſhort, when it attacks (Why ſhould I 
heſitate at truth?) the character of Mr. 
Grandby.— Sir, you may ſtart from the idea; 
and think, with many other ſuperior minds, 
that ſuſpicion ſhould never taint the noble bo- 
ſom; and that to doubt one moment the 
worth you have ſo long confeſſed, on the 
mere report of an informer, without even a 
name to ſupport him, would be to injure: but, 
if the generous friend recoils, the prudent 
father ſure ſhould pauſe. Sir Charles, I 
have ſeen your daughter. To ſay I admire, | 
with her well, and ſuch common- place aſſer- 
tions, were ſuperfluous.—By chance I pick- 
ed up the incloſed letter, which fell from Mr. 
Grandby's pocket-book, as he was turning 
; over ſome papers. I knew of his engagement | 
to Miſs Eglington, and had heard of ſome- 
thing more; my "ſuſpicions excuſed my curi- 
olity— Twas a woman's hand (*twas not Miſs 


| Eglington's) and my enquiries confirmed 

; their foundation. TRE TION 07 
The lady, Sir, is called Mrs. Willows, | 
and, with her infant ſon, lodges at a farm- 
*+*houſe in Oxfordſhire. She was placed there 
by Mr. Grandby, when at college, and there 
he has continued her ever fince; though he 
has not lately viſited her ſo frequently as he WF! 
uſed to do, which, no doubt, (among other | B 
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of diſcovery, from Mr. Grandby. 
are not fully ſatisfied, you have my free con- 
2 ſent to ſhow him this letter; and, if he bas 


* re 
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circumſtances) occaſioned the complaining 
lines incloſed. 

If, Sir, on enquiry (for I preſume you will 
not intirely neglect this information) you have 
reaſon to think yourſelf in the leaſt indebted 
to the author, of this timely advice, I have 
to requeſt, as the only return by which you 
can oblige me, that you will conceal the 
knowledge of the circumſtance, and the means 
But if you 


been injured by its infinuation, let him puniſh, 
as he will moſt juſtly deſerve, the writer. 

| | A COSMOPOLITE.” 

Now read the letter incloſed in the above. 

I juſt learn Mr. Grandby is ſetting out for 


X Oxfordſhire. 


O Grandby! What horrid reports have 
pervaded even the obſcure in which the 


| IE wretched Sophia has ſo long concealed her ſto- 


ry! Reports, that too well explain the fearful 
ſilence that preceded the ſtorm now burſting 
on my head. On mine! ah, that were no- 
thing—ſoon would that find, in death repoſe : 


but, O my babe! my babe! If, indeed, thy fa- 


ther I cannot—the very apprehenſion bears 


me down to earth. O Grandby! my friend— - 


lover—huſband !—the only friend the poor 
Sophia found, when caſt on a ſtrange, a lone- 
ly world, a deſolate orphan—when eveu— 


ut what availed it that, in the hour of miſery, 
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I found, in my Grandby found, all, and ä 
more than I had loſt; if now he is torn away 


from me, and, (worſe than the ſolitude I knew IJ 


before) with my unhappy child, again I am 
to wander, a ſtranger in the world” 1 
Edmond my only friend —IF, indeed, you 
ever felt the woes of the poor Sophia—by | 
that compaſſion, which, at the time of her 
deep diſtreſs, and ever fince, has ſo diſtin- 
coed your behaviour to her; by all 
your paſt affection for her little Edmond, ſhe 
1mplores you not to keep her longer in ſuſ penſe. ; 


Let her know the worſt—in pity tell her all— i 


and ſhe'll endeavour to reſign. But the con- 
tinuance of this cruel filence—this terrible | 
evaſion, will, inſtead of preparing—of recon- | 
ciling by degrees, but add to the inevitable 
blow !?? 2 
Ho dark your letters! Ah, Grandby— 4 

et how clear the inference! Sir George, too 
—not all his natural or aſſumed gaiety could 
conceal the ſecret lurking in his boſom. —Dear 
Grandby, could I but ſee you—could you | 


but ſpare one moment to me would not in- 


croach—but, even love (if what I hear about 


Miſs Eglington i is true) might ſpare me that: 
nor can a new engagement, with all its novel 
charms, cancel what compaſſion, at leaſt at 
ſuch an hour, renders due to your almoſt 
heart- broken 48 S800 HA. 
© Theſe ſtrange letters, though they ſurpriſed, | 
did not at firſt much alarm us. Our Grand- 
by unworthy ! Ow to be thus a f 

| * 
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by a woman whoſe intereſts in him could war- 
rant ſuch a letter! Impoſſible! He never ſaw 
it: *twas never intended for his peruſal. The 
very requeſt to keep it from him, proved its 
fallacy. *Twas the ridiculous attempt of ſome 


1 infatuated. diſappointed rival ſome Blandon 


—and Sir Charles was going to throw eit in 


the fire, with the contempt ſo invidious a de- 


ſigu deſerved. Vet twas a bold ſtep What 
man were mad enough to dare a thing, liable 
to ſuch immediate detection, if In ſhort, the 


more we conſidered, the more we were aſto- 
niſhed, and perplexed; and, however un- 


. : ſhaken our opinion of Mr. Grandby remain- 


ed, juſtice to our child, juſtice to ourſelves, 


and juſtice to Mr. Grandby too, demanded 


ſome attention to an affair ſo intereſting to all. 
Toa very worthy and particular friend, on 


the ſpot the anonymous writer directed to, 


Sir Charles addreſſed himſelf, for every infor- 
mation his moſt earneſt inquiries and vigilant 
attention could procure. What his ſucceſs has 


been, his letter, which I incloſe, will evince. 
Grandby ! who could have believed it! 


L ET 'F EK” N 
Gilbert Mordant, Eſq. to Sir Charles Eglington. 
A NY requeſt with which Sir Charles 
Eglington honours me, it will be my par- 


ticular with to fulfi]; but, one of fo impor. 
C 3 tant 
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1 found, in my Grandby found, all, and 
more than I had loſt; if now he 1s torn away 
from me, and, (worſe than the ſolitude I knew 
before) with my unhappy child, again I am | 

to wander, a ſtranger in the world!” 
Edmond—my only friend If, indeed, you 
ever felt the woes of the poor Sophia—by 
that compaſſion, which, at the time of her 
deep diſtrefs, and ever fince, has ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed your behaviour to her; by all 
your paſt affection for her little Edmond, ſhe 
1mplores you not to keep her longer in ſuſpenſe. 
| Let her know the worſt— in pity tell her all 
and ſhe'll endeavour to reſign. But the con- 
tinuance of this cruel filence—this terrible 
evaſion, will, inſtead of preparing—of recon- 
ciling by degrees, but add to the inevitable 

blow!“ 5 

How dark your letters! Ah, Grandby— 
et how clear the mference! Sir George, too 
not all his natural or aſſumed gaiety could 
conceal the ſecret lurking in his boſom.— Dear 
Grandby, could I but fee you could you 
but ſpare one moment to me I would not in- 
croach—but, even love (if what I hear about 
Miſs Eglington is true) might ſpare me that: 
nor can a new engagement, with all its novel 
charms, cancel what compaſſion, at leaſt at 
ſuch an hour, renders due to your almoſt 
heart-broken _ r 
© Theſe ſtrange letters, though they ſurpriſed, 
did not at firſt much alarm us. Our Grand- | 
by unworthy | Grandby to be thus mg | 
| 7 
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by a woman whoſe intereſts in him could war- 
rant ſuch a letter! Impoſſible! He never ſaw. 
it: *twas never intended for his peruſal. The 
very requeſt to keep it from him, proved its 
fallacy. Twas the ridiculous attempt of ſome. 
infatuated, diſappointed rival—ſome Blandon 
—and Sir Charles was going to throw it in 
the fire, with the contempt ſo invidious a de- 
ſigu deſerved. Vet *twas a bold ſtep—W hat 
man were mad enough to dare a thing, liable 
to ſuch immediate detection, if— In ſhort, the 
more we conſidered, the more we were aſto- 
niſned, and perplexed; and, however un- 
ſhaken our opinion of Mr. Grandby remain- 
ed, juſtice to our child, juſtice to ourſelves, 
and juſtice to Mr. Grandby too, demanded 
ſome attention to an affair ſo intereſting to all. 

Toa very worthy and particular friend, on 
the ſpot the anonymous writer directed to, 
Sir Charles addreſſed himſelf, for every infor- 
mation his moſt earneſt inquiries and vigilant 
attention could procure. What his ſucceſs has 
been, his letter, which I incloſe, will evince. 


Grandby! who could have believed it ! 


L E*T "FE RK "ALY 
Gilbert Mordant, Eſq. to Sir Charles Eglington. 
NY requeſt with which Sir Charles 
Eglington honours me, it will be my par- 


ticular wiſh to fulfil; but, one of ſo impor. 
ACS - tant 
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tant a nature, and ſo earneſtly enforced, muſt 
call out all my endeavours to render the deſired 
information as full and ſatisfactory as poſſible. 
I ſoon found out Mrs. Willows, who 
lodges with the widow of an Iriſh farmer, I 
had formerly had ſome dealings with. Mrs. 
O'Shaughneſſy immediately recollected me, 
but looked ſertous, and ſeemed a little con- 

fuſed by my inquiries. 
Indeed, Sir,” (ſaid ſhe, in an accent ſtill 
all her own) © it is not my fault at all; I 
have long feared alt was not as it ſhould be, 
and now your cunofity confirms my ſufpicions. 
Pray, Sir, what do you know about Mrs. 
Willows? for, though ſhe is the ſweeteſt crea- 
turem theworld, and though fo ftrongly recom- 
mended too, by the pleafanteſt young gentle- 
man J ever looked on, one would not defire, 
Sir, you know, to have improper people about 
one's houſe. But, the Lord fave us all! 
there's no knowing the good from the bad in 
this conical country.” 
I told her I came not to impart, but to re- 
ceive information; and, after ſome prelimina- 
ry converſation, I had the ſucceſs to engage 


o 


her confidence, and to obtain much impor- | 
tant intelligence: but, as it will be impoſſible 


to glean this from the extraneous matter with 
which it was jumbled, (perhaps) without loſs; 
you muſt have patience to ſubmit to the ſtrang- 
eſt, though honeſt circumlocution J ever at- 


tended to, however far it may lead you. | 
| | ä 


1 

« Why then you muſt know, Sir, that, af- 
ter my poor dear huſband (God reſt his ſoul!) 
died, my ſons, inſtead of going on with the 
farm, and dying boneſt men, as their father 
did before them, thought proper to rake and 
ſcrape all they could together, and go beyond 
ſeas, to America, to the wars, and die gentle- 
men for the king: though, as Squire Bulfinch 
told them, they would make the King richer 
by improving his lands at home, than by 
waſting his lands abroad: which, you know, 
Sir, was a very wiſe ſaying.— And fo, Sir, 
(as I was going to tell you) my ſons both 
died over the wide ſeas, in America, which 
they conquered, for their King, as long as 
they lived, and all for nothing t00.—God 
bleſs the Miniſter, for they ſay he was very 
generous—(he is my countryman, Sir)—and 
gave away what was loſt, with both bands.” 
A little more to the point, if you: pleaſe, 
Mrs. O'Shaughneſly ; we'll talk politics ano- 

ther time; I'm in a hurry now, and— 
« Politics! O God forbid, Sir! I can't a- 
bide politics; tis all along of politics that 
turned my poor ſons gentlemen, and turn- 
ed their heads, when they changed their 
pruning knives to ſcalping ones, as Squire 
Bulfinch told them, Sir: it would do your 
good heart good to hear him rave againſt the 
war, and politics: he ha'n't the ſoul (good 
man) to kill any thing but partridges and 
bares: and that, you know, Sir, is all in ſport; 
for he'd as lief drink ſour ale as purſue (good 
C 4 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian that he is) an enemy in malice, to 
provoke him, though all the French were 
landing in his turnip-fields: and the French, 
they ſay, are as fond of vegetables as of potatoes 
themſelves. But my poor ſons—” e 

But your ſons, Madam, are now dead, 
and buried Pray inform me 
Ho can you be ſure of that, Sir? when, 
after all their dyiug for their King, none of the 
generals ever informed me if ever they were 
waked after their deaths, much leſs of their 
burials. And more's the pity they died at 
all; for, when I could not go on with the 
farm, Squire Bulfinch was forced (Heaven 
reward his honour) when he took away the 
the leaſe, to leave me the houſe (which is a 
very pretty one, you ſee, Sir) and adviſed 
me to take in lodging-gentlefolks, from Lon- 
don, who come down in ſummer, to breathe 
air for their healths, and walk on their own 
feet for exerciſe. But he warned me to be 
very careful who came; for his honour (he is 
very knowing, Sir) obſerved (in confidence, 
to be ſure, for he 18 a wonderful polite gen- 
tleman, and has kiſſed the King's hand), ſo 
he told me that, though London was large, 
fine place, there were a few in it of not 
very ſcrupulous characters. And fo, if I was 
ſo unfortunate (as ill luck would have it) to 
fall in a miſhap about this young lady, (God 
bleſs her, for all, for ſhe is an angel !—Alas, 


Sir, we are all mortality) you ſee the over- 
e on fght 
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fight was neither owing to the Squire, or to me: 
but we are, the cleareſt of us, (Heaven pre- 
ſerve us) apt to hit on impoſitions in this 
world. Now, Sir, you muſt know, young 
Squire Grandby (who is ſuch another gentle- 
man as you will not ſee in a ſummer's day), 
while he was at the umverſity, ſtudying 
learning (which, they ſay, he ſwallowed down 
like a keeler of butter-milk), viſited very 
often at Squire Bulfinch's; for his honour 
loved him as his own ſon, becauſe he uſed 
to hunt with him as if he did not care whe- 
ther he broke his neck or not: and Madam, 
and the young Miſſes too, were wondrous 
civil to him; for, after the hunt, inſtead of 
drinking, and falling afleep with the reſt of 
the *Squires, he would dance with the ladies, 
and draw mighty pretty little patterns, to 
ſprig their borders with. Indeed, they ſay, 
not one of them, with all their power of mo- 
| ney, but would jump to catch at him any day 
of their hives; but yet they are no more to 
compare with the pretty creature he brought 
here, than a milk-pail to a china baſon; though 
the leaſt of them would make half a dozen 
of her. Why, then, (though I ſay it) young 
Mr. Grandby, whenever he met me at the 
great houſe, or any where elſe, had ever 
ſome mighty pleaſant thiag or other to ſay to 
me; and, had I been one of Madam Bul- 
finch's own wet-nurſes themſelves, he could 
not have been more familiar, or converſable: 
C5 Fi had 
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1 
had you heard him talk, you would ſwear 
you were reading in a book all the while: and 
then he would mimic the brogue like an Iriſh- 
man himſelf—ſo you may think, Sir, what a 
dear, good, hoſpitable gentleman I miſtook 
him for. Things now quickly went on this 
way by degrees, when, all of a ſudden, he 
came one. morning, and aſked me ſo many 
queſtions about my houſe, and lodgers, that 
I had a mighty great ſuſpicion, he had ſome 
defign that way himſelf, and, for once, I was 
Tight ; for, finding my rooms empty, he en- 
gaged them all, (as he ſaid) for a young lady, 
whom, at that time, (and 'tis now two years 
ago come the firſt of next month) he called 
Miſs Willows; who, he told me, was an 
orphan of very good character (God bleſs 
her) and family; but who had no friends in 
England, but a few relations who were no 
friends at all; for they had left her to want, 
in a ſtrange country. But no matter ; Hea- 
ven, for all that, would not let her want; 
for ſhe would ſoon be married to a fine young 
gentleman, a friend of his, who, though he 
had not now any great matter, would ſoon do 
very well; for he was fighting his way 1n the 
world, through America; and after that was 
coming home, with a great fortune, to marry 
her. Why, then, when he talked of Ame- 
rica, I was going to cry. out, at once, only I 
was loath to diſhearten her (as you know, 
Sir, he might tell her,) becauſe it put me in _ 
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of my poor boys: and who could tell a word 
of the matter, but her gentleman might fight 


“bis way, the ſame road that mine did? The 


Lord give her patience. When Miſs Willows 
came, I thought her too pretty to be good- 
natured, for all the handſome ones in this 
country turn up their noſes, as if they ſmell- 
ed ſtinking turf; ſaving your honour's pre- 
ſence : indeed, then, ſhe was as ſweet-tem- 
pered, as if ever ſo ugly—but no: uglineſs 
makes them croſs too; but ſhe was as good 
as if neither one thing or t'other. And 
then for charity—The poor never ſaw her, 
but they bleſſed her; and ſhe would comfort, 
as well as relieve them; for ſhe knew not 
what pride was: and her ways to me O ſhe 
was my pet—I loved her in my heart, and I 
pitied her too, becauſe I knew what it was to 
be a ſtranger in a ſtrange country—and I am 
ſure when firſt I ſet foot on it myſelf, the peo- 
ple, whenever I ſpoke, ſtared as if ſeven 
heads were coming out of my mouth, and I 
wore them all myfelf. Well, Mr. Grandby, 
to do him juſtice, was very fond of her, and 
uſed to ſee her almoſt every day: but ſhe never 
ſaw any one elſe; for they ſaid ſne muſt hide 
from all the world, till the gentleman came, 
or her friends would take her away from him. 
I thought this mighty odd, to be ſure; for if 
they would not take care of her themſelves, 
fure they ought to be obliged to any one that » 
would. But ſome folks don't know what they 
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would have.—Now, Sir, comes the worſt part 
of the ſtory; for, not long after, Miſs Wil- 
lows began to look very fooliſh; and to own 
the truth, Mr. Grandby began 10 look very 
fooliſn too, not to ſay ſerious. At laſt, ſays 
he, one day, after a good deal of pains, for 
(no offence to him) he 1s a pure baſhful young 
man, and he bluſhed as he ſpoke, —Well, Mrs. 
O Shaughnefly (lays he) we have tried to keep 
a ſecret from you, but in vain you muſt ſoon 
find it out, fo we may as well tell you. Miſs 
Willows was married to the officer you heard 
of not long before he left England, and her ſi- 
tuation—And then he bluſhed again—for all 
the world as if twas any fault of his. So I be- 
gan to ſmell a rat, you know, Sir: but, how 
he manages, I cannot tell you: Mr. Grandby 
does all the harm he pleaſes, and no one can 
blame him; and, though I did not half like 
it, he looked ſo good, and then his bright 
eyes gliſtened ſo—had I been hanged I could 
not ſay a word afterwards. - He then defired 
me to be very careful of Mrs. Willows (as 
he now called her), and gave me money to 
provide every thing neceſſary; and to be ſure, 
had he been young maſter's own dada, he 
could not have been more overjoyed when 
he was born, nor happier as the ſweet pet 
thrived every day. Indeed theſe young dadas 
(if he is indeed a dada) make a wonderful 
Auſs at firſt; but afterwards they make no 
more account of Chriſtian children, than 


H they were ſo many young kittens born. 
Why, 
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Why, then, no one indeed could help ſeeing 
the likeneſs, the moment it appeared; and 
Maſter, (the Lord bleſs the pet, tis the ſweet- 
eſt child!) now he is near two years old, is as 
much the moral of his dada, as if. his own 
lawful ſon. He gave him his own name too, 
but that was only becauſe he ſtood godfather, 
you know, Sir.” | 

Near two years old, Mrs. O'Shaughneſly ! 
and the officer not yet returned? Why the 
war | 

« Ah, Sir; Madam was expecting him 
every day, for a long time, but yet was never 
the nearer; but ſhe was not very uneaſy nei- 
ther; though he never came, till very lately, 

and now ſhe is fo altered - and ſo puny—ſo 
melancholy! It goes to my heart to ſee her; 
for, J care not who knows it, I love her as 
my own child. But yet I fear, for all“ 

Pray go on, Mrs. O'Shaughneſſy. What 
do you fear? H 

Why, then, I fear, for all Mr. Grand- 
by's ſo good (begging his pardon— God bleſs 
him), he's no better than he ſhould be. 
When he was here, he uſed to come or ſend 
every day to ſee the lady, and his darling 
little pet; but, no ſooner did he leave the 
place, than he never came near it. I could 
perceive before, too, he always looked filly, 
and ſomehow diſheartened, when I'd ſmile, 
and tell him, Maſter Edmond was. as like his 
own god-dada, as if ſpit out of his mouth; 
but 


EL 
but for all he did not like it, he would look 
at the child as if he loved him the better for 
it; though, after his father died, and he was 
a great Squire, he went on forgetting it. Vet 
he writes ſometimes; and one of his particu- 
lar cronies, who is now in thoſe parts, im- 
proving a very great eſtate, he is every day 
running out God bleſs him He's a pure 
wild ſpark, and not a handſome girl can paſs 
him, but he tells her ſo, without ever ſaying 
a word of the matter. Why, then, Sir George 
Lovemore comes very often, and tries to put 
young Madam in better ſpirits. Oh, *twould 
make you, Sir, or any dog, die with laughing 
to hear him, he chatters ſo like a magpie. Yet 
I know not how tis, though the lady is al- 
ways glad to ſee him, becauſe he brings her 
news of Mr. Grandby; the more ſprightly 
he is, the more melancholy it makes her. 
Now I ſuſpect, though ſhe was afraid of hear- 
ing ſome bad news, ſhe was told of it before; 
yet, whatever it was, it never came till a few 
weeks ago, when I came home from Squire 
«al Bulfinch's, where I had-been to give Madam 
. joy on the Squire's breaking his leg, in leaping 
5 a ditch (for the Lord fave us, it might as well 
have been his neck, you know, Sir). I found 
the poor ſoul in ſuch ftrong fits, that three or 
four of us could ſcarcely hold her. She after- 
wards talked very wildly, and ſaid ſomething 
about her loſt Grandby—and marriage, and 
huſband, and child; and fo, becauſe I could 
5 not 
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not underſtand it, the waiting-maid turned 
me out of the room, for fear ſuch pt 
tiful words would make me take on, as ſhe 
knew I doated on her lady, as much as ſhe 
did berſelf: but, when Mrs. Diana thought 
her going into another fit, ſhe was glad enough 
to call me back, while ſhe run out for ſome- 
thing. But Mrs. Willows did not then loſe 
ber ſenſes, though ſhe ſtill talked wildly about 
Grandby, her dear loft Grandby, the father 
of her helpleſs infant: and ſo, not uſing me 
with any more ceremony than if I had not 
been 1n the room, (ſhe loves me like her own 
ſucking mother, Sir) ſhe went on, telling all 
her ſ-crets. After this, ſhe takes a mighty 
little picture from her boſom, then kiſſed, 
and cried over it: ſo I thought, to be 
ſure, it muſt be ſome good ſaint's, till 
ing over her ſhoulder, it was like Mr. Grand- 
by, when firſt I ſaw him at the *Squire's with 
his fme brown curls over his face, as two 
peas. When ſhe was tired of looking on the 
picture (and faith I thought ſhe'd never leave 
it), ſhe took a letter from her pocket-book, 
and going on the ſame way with that, ſhe 
called it O thou firſt dear treaſure the 
poor Sophia ever received and ſuch things: 
and ſure ſhe would have gone on till now; 
but, hearing Mrs. Diana on the ftairs, ſhe 
was frightened, and getting faſt into-another 
fit, ſhe had like to have torn the letter to 
pieces; but, thinking better of it, toſſed it 
behind her, where I was ſtanding. I picked 
1t 
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it up, and put it m my pocket, intending to 
return it when Mrs. Dy was gone, ſuppoſing 
ſhe wanted to hide it from her; but forgot it; 
and, two or three days after, when it was in- 

uired for, was forced to deny it, fearing they 
might think I was reading it all the while; 
though, to be ſure, the poor gentleman, when 
he wrote it, muſt have been in ſtericks too, 
for, God knows, I could not get a word of it.” 


Finding ſhe ſtill poſſeſſed the letter, Ibegged 


Mrs. O' Shau — = to let me have it; but, 
for a long time, ſhe perſiſted in denying me. 
O Aᷓear, Sir! I now ſee, indeed, what 
you want. You would have ſomething to 
carry betore the juſtice : O then, for all 'Squire 
Bulftinch's meadows I would not hurt a hair 
of their heads. Oh, my own ſweet pet! 
What if they went to ſwear away its life, be- 
cauſe they know not how it came by it. You 
can't, Sir, ſwear it was born, becauſe 1 told 
you to; but if you had paper to ſhow, 
you could prove it, for there's no ſaying 
againſt black and white, I know, as well as 
ou do.” | 
I gave her the moſt ſolemn promiſe it ſhould 
never appear in any court, nor any way in- 
jure either her little pet, or its mother; yet 


'twas with the greateſt difficulty I obtained 


the defired paper, which I ſhall incloſe for 
your further ſatisfaction. Juſt as I was taking 


my leave, a knocking at the outward door 
rouſed 
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"til Mrs. O'Shaughneſſy ſrom the reverie 
the apprehended conſequences of my going 
off with the letter, had thrown her into. 

« The Lord fave us all” ſaid ſhe, looking 
through the blind—(*twas a moon-light night) 

—* Talk of the Devil—O, Saint Patrick! If 
here is not Mr. Grandby, or his Fetch com- 
ing himſelf to murder me, about that paper.“ 

I took advantage of her conſternation, and 
begged her to conceal me. 

Kun in quickly,” (cried the good woman, 

almoſt out of breath) © into the room on the 
left hand; Mrs. Willows, herſelf, 1s RY 
on the other ſide.“ 

This was what I wanted, and 1 juſt got to 
my quarters as Mr. Grandby followed me up 
the ſtairs; his impatience not allowing the 
maid time to prepare her miſtreſs for his re- 
ception. 

I croſſed the paſſage as he entered the room, 
without being ſeen, as all was darkneſs but 
where they were. 

« Sophia! My deareſt Sophia!” (cried 
Mr. Grandby, as he haſtened to the lady, 
flinging the door, but not with force ſuffici- 
ent to cloſe it | pg ) 

* Grandby! O, are you then come at laſt!”? 

And ſhe ſeemed fainting, for he intreated 
her to be compoſed, with the moſt tender ac- 
cents of affeclion. The child was ſtanding 
on that part of the floor I could ſee: Mr. 
Grandby ſnatched it up, with n preſſ- 

ed 
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ed it to his breaſt, and ſeveral times wiped 
his eyes while he careſſed the infant. The 
lady's ſobs now called him to the other end 
of the apartment: as they ſpoke low, and 


were at the fart heſt end of the room, I could 


now hear very little, and the lady's voice 
was almoſt drowned by ber affliction : Mr. 
Grandby's, too, faultered much: he ſeemed 
greatly affected. 

« Sophia—ſor heaven's ſake confider—If 

ou have reaſon, what will avai— 

If I have reaſon !—You know——you can- 
not deny I have.—Keep me not longer in ful- 
penſe, I beſeech you.” 

Here he ſaid ſomething, but with ſo many 
pauſes, and in ſuch broken tones, *twas im- 


poſſible to gather three words: but, what- 


ever 1t was, it had a dreadful effect on her— 
She ſcreamed out, in an agony— 

* G God! then tis all over! Not a hope 
now remains —Perfidious monſter! Cruel, 
impious villainy! O Grandby Grandby! can 


it be Are you indeed 


Here, I ſuppoſe, ſhe fainted; Mr. Grand- 
by calling out, and, ſoon after, ringing the 
bel with violence. I thought it now moſt 
prudent to make a precipitate retreat; and 
got out of the houſe without obſervation. | 

The next morning I learned, from the 
good old woman, that Mrs. Willows had 
been very ill, and Mr. Grandby much agl- 


tated by her ſufferings. 
« I am 


: E | 

I am very ſure, though,” (ſaid fhe) tis 
all bis own fault, for all : after you were gone, 
laſt night, he went into the very room you 
left, and criedlike an infant; for the dear crea- 
ture is now fifty times worſe than before he came. 
J wiſh he had ſtaid away; to break her heart 
ſo, whatever he faid to her. Yet I dare not 
tell him a piece of my mind; for, with all 
his ſweet temper, he can be hot as ſalaman- 
der when he's vexed. Lord! fure I ſhall 
never forget the quandary he was in laſt elec- 
tion for our gentlemen members, though with 
one of his own ſide, and own friends, who 
beat a boy for crying out for ever: the 
lad, he ſaid, was an Engliſh lad, and 
had a right to cry out, Devil for ever! if he 
choſe it. Lord, Sir! you don't know what a 
big wig Mr. Grandby 1s.” 

The little Edmond was with Mrs, O'Shaugh- 
nefly : the good creature's evident attachment 
to her pet affected me; and none of her 
careſſes ſeemed loſt on him: he is, indeed, a 
lovely child; and, as ſhe had obſerved, as 
like Mr. Grandby (whom J bad often ſeen at 
the univerſity) as any fon at ſuch an age can 
reſemble a father. | 

Mr. Grandby 1s now with his friend, Sir 
George Lovemore, who, as Mrs. O'Shaugh- 
neſſy hinted, is rather wild and extravagant; 
yet, notwithſtanding, poſſeſſes. many good 
qualities, and a moſt benevolent heart. He 
generally attends Mr, Grandby in his viſits 
tO 
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to the farm-honſe; but, 1 hear, ſets off for 
Bath, as ſoon as his friend leaves the country. 

Thus, my dear Sir, I have fulfilled, as far 
as within my power, the taſk you have aſſigu- 
ed me. If, in the liſtening ſcene, I have de- 
viated from propriety, the nature of the cir- 
eumſtances that led to the action, will, I hope, 
excuſe me. . 

If I chance to hear any thing further wor- 
thy your attention, you may depend on my 
immediately imparting it to you: and I fin- 
cerely wiſh the intelligence I now tranſmit, if 
not agreeable to your deſires, may at leaſt be 
ſerviceable in the direction of your conduct, 
on this very trying occaſion. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

G. MORDANT, 


LET . 


Directed to Miſs Willows, alluded to in the 
preceding. 
VER bleſt be the auſpicious hour, when 
yeſterday's ſun witneſſed the ſoft confeſ- 
fon, which my ſufferings drew from my So- 
phia's lips! My full heart—how ſhall it ever 
merit the tranſports it now feels | Sophia—my 
own Sophia—not years of grateful love can 
repay the obligation. Why does my cruel 
8 Mem ituation 
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ſituation impede our immediate union? The 
moment that ſees me maſter of myſelf, ſhall 
ſeal the truth I have already ſworn, and that 
for ever binds me to my loved Sophia. 

O, my ſweet girl! mean while, let not ano- 
ther—no, no: I will not fear it, ſince yeſter- 
day gave me life and hope together: yet, 
ſhould the dear ſentiments you have owned, 
be but the ſuffuſions of a too-grateful heart, 
for the trifling ſervices *twas my chance to ren- 
der you—Sophia—that thought half checks 
my happineſs— Iwill owe nothing but to love: 
and if ever you have reaſon to lament the 
miſtake that fetters your honour, Sophia, from 
that moment you are free. But I am bound 
for ever your devoted 

E. GRANDBY. 


LETTEKE. 
Lady Eglington, in Continuation. 


OU have now before you, my dear 
friend, all the particulars we can gather 
relating to this ſhocking affair, and the vil- 
lainous impoſition deſigned us by the ſpecious 
1mpoſior we have ſo long harboured in our bo- 
ſoms; more than ſufficient, ſurely, to condemn 
him and to excuſe our treating him with the 

ſeverity he juſtly deſerves. 
Grandby's hand-writing (were further proof 
neceſſary) may be eaſily traced through the cha- 
| racers 


[3 
racers of the letter ſigned with his name, tho? 


now it is freer, and ſomewhat improved. 
No wonder the injured, unhappy girl calls 


him her huſband—Is he not bound to her by 


every tie of honour, and of faith? What 


though he was under age at the time (which, 
no doubt, he idly imagines frees his engage- 


ment) in the ſight of Heaven it cannot. Mira 
(independent of compaſſion —of delicacy) dare 
not believe it, and her parents abhor the idea. 
J pretend not to doubt his affection for my 
daughter, notwithſtandimg the pity and re- 
morſe, the ſuffering mother of his child muſt 
raiſe in his conſcious heart, whenever he ſees 
her: but heavens! with, at beſt, a divided heart; 
with ſuch claims on his honour, and freedom 
to attempt the affections and hand of a youug 


lady of merit, family, and fortune -was an inſo- 


lence, preſumption, and cruelty, almoſt be- 
youd belief. I know his feelings muſt have 
greatly ſuffered in the conflict, for he has na- 
turally a mind—O Mrs. Boothby! how do 


habits hang about us, and how hard to ſhake 


them off, when time and inclination have 
made them part of ourſelves! Grandby's na- 
turally a noble mind! O never—never: or, 


in defiance of every temptation, he had dared 


miſery, in every ſhape, ere he had dared to 
be a villain. And then to violate the protec- 
tion he ſeems to have afforded an orphan—a 
ſtranger—a deſolate wanderer—what aggra- 


vations!— Dear, dear girl—yet when I think 


of 
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of him - ſo accuſtomed to conſider him in the 
moſt amiable lights alone; to twine him with 
every beloved idea of my heart But I muſt 
not think of him at all—muſt caſt him off— 
es, however hard, muſt caſt him off forever. 
Ah! if I thus—Oh, my child! My Mira 
— Mrs. Boothby, ſay—where are we now to 
look for a reſting- place, on which to recline 
the troubles of approaching age! Amelia ne- 
ver promiſed 1t—On Mira's happineſs we 
built the downy neſt of our own: a cruel 
ſtorm now overthrows it for ever; for, not- 
withſtanding all, we may yet hope from ſuch a 
mind, her heart, though ſo ſoft and gentle, is 
not a light one, that changes with every 
changing circumſtance. 'This unfortunate at- 
tachment was the growth of time: and the 
encouragement it has received from parents, 
on whoſe judgements ſhe depended, has root- 
ed it too deeply to be eafily ſhaken. Alas! 
J fear (for Ik now her well) the reſolution with 
which ſhe'll make the noble effort, will tear 
along with Grandby's idea, the lovely life tis 
twined with. What a world! I milf repeat; 
and what are all our beſt endeavours, if hea- 
ven ſmile not on them! When that decrees, 
I muſt not murmur yet hen we tried to 
do all that care, affection, prudence could 
And was it not our wiſh, when firſt Grandby 
approached, recommended by every ſhinmg 
appearance, was it not our wiſh that a mutu- 


al affection ſhould attach them—while every 


oppor- 


1 


opportunity was concerted that brought them 


together? Dear girl! *twas then our fondneſs 
betrayed thee: then, when we believed you 
formed for each other; when the deluded pa- 
rents, preſuming beyond the knowledge of its 
determination, in triumph eried This youth 
Heaven formed for Mira!“ Vet let us ſeek con- 
ſolation in the hope, that, if we contributed to 
the woes you now endure, we alſo aſſiſted in 
forming you to bear them with fortitude and 
virtue. 

You cannot conceive, my friend, the tab 
this diſappointment to his favourite wiſh has 
given her father: as to Mira's feelings 
though his ſoul bleeds for her preſent conflict, 
he thinks her equal to every thing: this he 
cannot bear a doubt of, and has not ne 
with even my fears. 

He has been writing again to intreat her fi- 
lence, as to the cauſe of Grandby's immedi- 
ate diſmiſſion. His own conſcience will ſoon 


inform him—and how, with all his caution, 


could he hope a long concealment ? But, what- 
ever are his motives, you may believe ourgra- 
titude to the generous anonymous writer (a 
Coſmopolite indeed !) who has ſaved us from 
the ſnare prepared for us, muſt engage our 
wiſhes to oblige him. Would to Heaven we 
knew him, that we might pour our ſincereſt 
thanks before him. 

The ſweet child earneſtly hn 2 
to return to us. Was there ever a wiſh. of 
her heart we delighted not to comply with? 

And 
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And now, when it needs every indulgence, 
to reconcile its preſent wayward en 
*twould be cruel to refuſe her.. 

You; my beloved friend, will- on this oc- 
caſion, I. know, excuſe her: : but Amelia 
how will ſhe conſent to leave town, in its pre- 
ſent fullneſs of noiſe and entertainment? Tet, 
ſure, ſhe: will not murmur to accompany a 
| filter in ſach a moment when all her ten- 


dereſt afſection will be. wanting; to ſoothe, 


9 and lead her from her ſorrows. 1 long to 
hear And alſo how my Mira received the 


aſtoniſhing news of Grandbys—Good God! 
Is it not a dream! I ſcarce yet can believe it 


poſſible! How has ydur affection been once 
XZ more tried What an unpleaſing taſk your's 
muſt have been to impart—0O, my heart's 
treaſure! and mo pitying mother near, to re- 
ceive on her boſom your tears nor mingle 
hers! But your 8, S E ſup- 
h plied the place. 

Heaven bleſs you all! and: give my e 
more conſtancy, than—— _ 

Adieu, my dear Mr ee 


2A 3. Ilie. 1 1 mY T1 


13. E 1 T E R XIVII. 
e Boothby to. Lady Fglington. 
00D Heaven! What letters! What 


accounts! O the dear Mira — How ſhall 
I bear her ſilent woe? Or, when ſhe recol- 
Vol. II. D | lets 


TS 
leas herſelf—or obſerves my anguiſh; the 


ſweet exertions that often fade away on her 


ſmiling check, while ſhe attempts them? 
The angel-girl! If any thing could enable me 
to bear, with the leaſt degree of patience, 
the now deteſted name of Grandby, twould 
be the temptation to which he was expoſed 


— Yet the more devil he, to wiſſi to injure fo 
much excellence. And then the poor 80 
pPhia—notwithſtanding hep error, there's ſome. 

thing ſo innocent and plaintive in her man- 
ner, as well as in the ſimple tribute of the bo- 


neſt Iriſhwoman's praiſe, tbat greatly attaches 


me to her intereſts. '] wiſh, from my very 
r laſt,” as 
well as to his own honour, and marry her, 
in the eye of all the world; in that of Hea- 
ven he has already done o. Vet I cannot 


ſoul, the fellow may be juſt to her at 


help regretting that he was not at liberty, 


when he firſt ſaw Miſs Eglington. Formed 
for each other! Oh! they ſeemed deſigned 
by the ſame hand divine, an emblem of its 
own perfection, to bleſs 'eavh. other, and to 


2 
9 


improve, by their virtues, an admiring world. 


But yet how different Why, why, will boys 
at ſuch early times, be ever forming attach⸗-⸗ 
ments, that, fluttering on the wings of -youth- 
ful fancy only, will probably yield to reflec- 
tion, and maturer reaſon; and which, ho-w- 


ever lightly they may be = conſidered, 


muſt, if they are not villains, fetter them all J 


their lives? 


When I received your firſt preparatory : 
. 15 note, F 
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note, enclofing one from Sir Charles to Miſs 


Eglington, ſhe was with her loved Lady El- 
mour: in my firſt ſurpriſe and agitation I ſent 
for Amelia, from Lady Priſcilla's, her con- 
ſtant companion : ſhe immediately came, and 
alarmed by my looks, enquired, with more 
tender earneſtneſs than I once believed her 
capable of poſſeſſing, the occaſion, , 
„Was H ill? or her parents? her ſiſter? 
What was the matter“ 
On acquainting her with the affair, I was 
a little aſtoniſhed at her behaviour: I 
had never ſeen ſo much feeling, fo much paſ- 
fion 1n her temper before; and could no way. 
account for it now. She actually reſented the 


mjury done to Grandby, by liſtening to a re- 


port, ſhe would anſwer for it, had not the 


| leaſt foundation in truth: and ſhe walked 
about the room, with an air of indignation 


the more ſurpriſing, as ſhe had never approv 
ed of Grandby: but, *twas now— 
Poor Grandby! Dear fiſter—but you 


| ſhall not be made unhappy by your indul- 
| gence to me. Who could have be 
$ Good God! What lengths 


lieved it! 


This induced me to believe Amelia knew 
ſomething more: I queſtioned ber; but ſhe 
aſſured me ſhe knew not hing of the letter her 
father had received; yet added, with warmth— 

** Mrs. Boothby, depend upon it, tis all a 
ſhocking cheat.” a 1 

Though I had not yet received the pro- 
miſed particulars, your opinion againſt Mr. 

| D 2 Grandby 


* 


LL 53: ]. 
Grandby ſeemed too deciſive to leave any 
hopes of a miſtake; and therefore I conti- 
nued my deſign of preparing Miſs Eglington 
for her father's letter, though againſt Amelia's 
intreaties, who wiſhed to LA it from ber. 

My heart ached when ſhe knocked at the 
door—as ſhe ran up ſtairs I turned N 
my face, as ſhe entered the room. 45 
1 My dear Mrs. Boothby, good news; 

Lady Elmour is better this 2 and 1 
hikes. a letter from Grandby : he returns. the 
day. after to-morrow.” 

My. fleſh ſeemed to creep, as I caſt a wy: 
eye on the prattling innocent. 

< Good, God! what ails you, Madam? 
My father mother 25 

Are both well, my love. 1 bare juſt re- 
ceived letters 

„ Where are mine? e me them— 
know ſomething—Perhaps Helena— 

None of your friends are ill: upon my 
word they are not.— I on I have ſome. di- 
agreeable news for you, but not of the nature — 

© Thank God! Thank God! I was terri- * 
fied almoſt to death — But if all are well in 

ſhire—Grandby, too (I have juſt heard 
from him) I am prepared. for- eee thing wy 
elſe: ſo, you may tell me. 

The tears ſtreamed down my face—T claſp- 
ed her to my boſom : Amelia, too, kiſſed her 
hand as ſhe held it, but with a look of vexa- 


tion, mingled with concern. 3 | 
This: | 


L 53 ] : 
This is too much—This ſuſpenſe For 
Heaven's fake relieve me—W hat news— 
« *Tis about Mr. Grandby—Can you bear 
the total wreck of all your intereſts there 25 


Can you refign— 
I pauſed—1 coula not proceed—the em- 


braced me with tranſport. 

O Mrs. Boothby! how could you fright- 
ten me ſo? What an opinion you muſt have 
of me, to make ſuch a ſerious parade about 

nothing! Only I am fo happy by the relief, 
I could chide you. Intereſts, indeed What 
Il ſuppoſe his uncle is married? or has diſ- 
inherited him, for a whim? or _ ſuch thing? 
Ah, how tri fince- m ents happily 
regard Foes bor all eh cofideratihg, 
X when weighed with 'Grandby's worth==with 
XZ Grandby's love! Now 1 1 wr theres. 
3 fon of the melancholy that hung about him 
before he left town, and which appears thro? 
ſome parts of his letters. If my indifference 
at tlie canfe, can reconcile him to the diſap- 
potatment, the gloom ſhall ſoon'be"diffipated.” 
© You miſtake me, my ſweet young friend: 
the mtereſts I alluded to, are of a far nearer 
nature. Exert all your fortitude to hear the 
truth; and may the contempt Grandby . 

« Gracious Heaven Contempt joined with 
Grandby's name! Not mahce itſelf dare unite 
the ſounds,” 

- © Mira—he does not deſerve—Anothes 
love—in Oxfordſhire / 
D 3 +28 Ob, 
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LC © | 
« Oh, Madam! What ſtrange powers have 

turned aſide your ear to liſten to ſome idle 
ſtory, which falſehood bas invented? Hat! 
ha! The fickle inconſtant, no doubt, has 
proved a falſe knight—and, in three days 
abſence, quite forgetting his peerleſs Dulcinea, 
has liſted himſelf under the banner of ſome 
more fortnnate damſel? and (recreant that 
he is) has dared to break the faith he owed 


his ſovereign Lady, by—dancing with ano- 


tber? or praiſing, (kiſhng, perhaps) her lily 
hand ! Oh, this is refining on Helena, truly!“ 
— Generous girl! I could not awaken her 


ſportive fancy from its delufive dream, my- 


ſelf, and cruelly gave her the letter that muſt 


end it. She turned pale at the ſolemnity of 3 


deadly hue that ſucceeded, as ſhe read—yet 
ſhe did read, till the laſt lines depriving her 
of every power, the paper fell from her life- 
leſs hand. . . 

„What fiend” (when ſhe recovered) © has 


13 bere at work. But, O my father! how 


have you barbed the arrow with which you 


pierce my heart, by thus feeling the wound 


you make! What can it be—what can it 
mean, Mrs. Boothby? But, whence ever it 
comes, I'm ſure tis a barbarous, an impious 
attempt, and an unavailing one too—yet— 
O my God! Is it not my father 3731 
„He has been deceived,” (interrupted 


Amelia) « I am certain *tis all a horrid mil: 


take 


Ti 

take. Don't be uneaſy, Mira: you'll ſoon 
ſee the truth will all come out, as I foretel] ; 
ſome ill-natured, meddling fool, has been jea- 
lous of Grandby, who made out a plauſible, 
ſerious, religious tale, and Sir Charles, there- 
fore, believes it. He'll find it all falſe though, 
in a day or two; and then will be vexed 
with himſelf for teazing you thus for nothing. 
I could have beat the filly girl (now evi- 
dently aQuated by a love of contradiction 
alone) for thus raiſing her ſiſter's hopes, by 
XZ ſhadows, which, though but ſhadows, de- 
ſpair is ever prone too readily to catch at; 
as poor Mira evinced; by the rapture with 
which ſhe embraced and thanked her fiſter— 
her noble, generqus ſiſter for not deſert- 
ing her injured Grandby, when attacked by 
ſome lurking enemy, from whoſe malevolent 
inſinuations not all his long- revealed and 
acknowledged virtues, could now defend or 
guard him: but the time would ſoon arrive, 
when her Grandby would drag the wretch 
Y to light, and puniſh, as he merited, the in- 
8 fidious aſſaſſin. "hg 
I would inſtantly write,“ (ſhe continued) 
band haſten him to clear his aſperſed fame; 
2 Fx twould hurt him, as if I thought it need- 


Finding in the plenitude of confidence, and 
hopes, ſhe was quickly looſing fight of her 


X father's information, I thought it beſt (leſt too 


4 much ela ted : ſhe would but the more ſeverely 
feel the certain reverſe) to ſhew her your let- 
D 4 ter, 
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ter, which went further than her father's in 1 


the proofs relating to Grandby's deceptious | 
proceedings, and your thorough conviction 
of bis guilt. Twas now the ſinking girl (not- 
withſtanding Amelia's continued falſe lights) 


began to fear, to doubt, and at length, to loſe E 


the laſt faint- glimmering of hope — with real 


ſatisfaction I received on my Boſom, aſter an 


bours. ſtupefaction, the full How of tears (Af. 
flidtion's beſt relief) that eaſe" for a while, 
her loaded heart, ' 1 then adviſed her retir- 
ing; chat at leaſt the laſſitude of body, the 
fatigue of mind ſhe had endured, had brought 
on her, might gain a little reſt: for I knew 
= would need reerwted firength, , againſt the 
d explanarion-t0-morrow was to bring. 


her en gagement, or die in the att 


O, my friend! What a night muſt che have 3 
paſſed! How heart-breaking the' woe "that 


traced her yet more ſoftened features, in the 
morning! But, let me not alarm you: a mind 


ſo delicate, ſo feeling, ſo attached, will not 9 


eafily regain its wonted harmony and ſtrength. 
It muſt be a work of time: ſhe muſt not be 
hurried, or teazed by advice. Let but her 
agitated ſpirits ſubſide, by their natural courſe, 
and aſſiſted by 1 greatneſs of ſoul that fo 


diſtinguiſhes 


She ſaid ſhe wiſned to be alone, but would | 
not go to bed till ſhe-had written a few lines | 
to her to- ſenſibly aided Father, Tes; The | 
would venture to promiſe obedience to his 
defire—to deſerve his love—ſhe would fulfil 4 
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— a 
diſtinguiſhes this ſuperior young lady, peace, 
I make no doubt, will, once more, poſſeſs her 
lovely bolom. == „„ 
1 4 * * | 

I was perfectly aſtoniſhed by the calm com- 
pooſure with which Miſs Eglington liſtened to 
= Mr. Mordant's accounts, and the added proofs 
= Grandby's letter gave of his perfid y? 
Good Heaven!“ (ſaid ſhe, raiſing her 
dove-like eyes) that I, who would gladly 
bave ſacrificed my happineſs for his, ſhould 
have been the fatal cauſe of its overthrow ! 
But for me his noble mind (though he bas 
now ſo greatly erred) had never been tempted 
to deviate ſo far from its diflates. Who 


knows, Mrs. Boothby, but I, at firſt, igno- 
rantly contributed to his defection from poor 
Miſs Willows, by letting bim ſee the partia- 
lity 1 felt for him. Ah, Grandby! had I 
known her prior claim, the guilty paſſion that 
8 my boſom had never ſullied its 


potleſs whiteneſs. But I reſign you—Re- 
fign you !—I1 never had a right to your heart 
—it was another's ere we met—And Ch! by, 
reſtoring the wanderer to its original pollel. 
ſor, may you at once atone, by all the juſtice 
now within your power, your offence ;_ bleſs, 
by your returning love, the mother of your. 
child; and repair the injury to her, which 
Mira, on ſuch condition, can forgive.“ 
| You ſee, dear Madam, (as L before. ob- 
ſerved) we have only to leave this mind to 
3 D 5 Its 
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its own workings, and bave every thing to 2 


find Trefidence.” 


conjectures: what they could at firſt tend to, 
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hope. She is now going to write to Mr. 
Grandby —ſhe is equally above complainings 
and reproaches; but much regrets the ne- 
ceſſity ſhe is under, from your in junction, to 
forbear an intimation of the above wiſh, as 
the only one now near her heart. 
A ſweet conſolation” (ſays the angel) 
« ſhall I derive from the downfall of my 
once favourite expectations; if, from their 
death will ſpring the happineſs of others. 
And 1 make no doubt but reflection will 
ſoon revive the virtues congemal to Mr. 
Grandby's nature, which 'twas my misfor- 
tune for a while to ſmother in a breaſt where 
vice, not encouraged by ſucceſs, cannot long 


rs. > 
* Oe 
2 1 


Amelia now finds ſhe was quite out in her 


Heaven only knows; but this dear, incon- 
ſiſtent mad-cap, often perplexes me in the 
extreme. Once more ſhe ra ves at Grandby— 
How could Lady Priſcilla ever think 
favourably of the wretch, or be for once ſo 
miſtakey in human mature, of which, in ge- 
neral, ſhe is fo perfect a judge Were ſhe 
Mira, ſhe would ſhew her contempt of him, 
by immediately giving her hand to one of 
her adnurers : : Lord Blandon, to be ſure, 
as firſt in rank. What fignified the little 
difference in their taſtes, and tempers?—Her 
filter, in one ſummer, could teach him all the 
_ wonders 
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wonders of her raree· ſhow cloſet—Or, if ſhe 


thought Blandon too lumpiſh for any ſtudies 
but thoſe of the chace, or turf, and preferred 
a ſcholar; why, there was Mr. Breeze ſure 
he was a literary gentleman; a virtuoſo too, 


who, after catching butterflies for the magic- 


lantern could make panygeric verſes on the 
beauties it magnified, and elegies on their 
%ͤꝛꝛmm a9 
While Amelia thus runs on, with an air 
of importance, as if every word was worthy 
che deepeſt conſideration, Mira regards her 
with an half. ſmile; her ſweet face, bending 
over her ſhoulder, like a drooping flower. 
If any thing would raiſe my appreben- 
ſions of her never conquering this unfor- 
tunate attachment, twould be the ſerenity 
with which ſhe reſigns to her diſappointment. 
We ſee here no female petulancies, no im- 
patient complamings at the hardſhip of her 
fortune; nor paſſionate reproaches, or re- 
viling reflections on the author of her ſuf- 
ferings; nor yet baſhfulneſs of behaviour, as 
if ſhe felt ſhame from her diſappoiatment. 
The feelings of the heart ſoon evaporate 
thoſe violent ferments, to nothing: but, 
throughout Miſs Eglington's conduct and 
expreſſions, dignity and calmneſs blend with 
delicacy, ſenfibility and candour. | 
_ I ſounded Amelia, on her fiſter's inclina- 


ton to return to the country. 


= Lord, Mrs. Boothby = (ſhe replied) 
* that would be indulging her to her own 


- 


harm indeed! Let her put what face ſhe will 
on it, I know ſhe yet loves that infolent fel. 
tow, who has thus dared to affront a family 
fo ſuperior to his own, to the very bottom of 
her heart: and this very morning I caught 
her with all bis letters, pictures, hair, and a | 
whole pack of ſtuff befide, on a table before 
her—praying to them I fuppoſe:—for fhe 
looked as ſolemn as, I remember, my grand- 
mother uſed to do, whenever ſhe went to 
church. Now, all Mira wants, is to do theſe 
. ſoft things, without interruption, in 

er favourite groves and bowers, where ſhe 
will whine and pine over every fpot where 
ſhe and Grandby uſed to talk nonſenfe. Now 
didn't I always Fay *twas nonſenfe, Madam? 
and you ſee bow it turns out. If ſhe conti- 
nues in town, ſhe cannot think of Grandby, 
if ſhe would; for ſomething or other will al- 
ways be driving him from her head; and 
then, you know, he will the ſooner be driven 
from her heart. Im ſure the laſt general 
faſt-day, when there was nothing to do, I 
read in a page of philoſophy I chanced to 
pick up, this very obſervation ; ſo it cannot 
be contradicted, though it makes for my ar- 
gument, which, in fpite of all I can fay, you 
will ſometimes think a wrong one.“ $65.54 

This pretty philoſopher's idea, my Lady, 
however conveyed, is certainly not undeſerv- 
ing attention. Perhaps Miſs Eglington ber- 
felf, when ſhe reflects, may liſten to 12 al 
3 ga : . 
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1 
leaſt, till the firſt impreſſions ſubſide, and 
leave reaſon greater power over imagination, 
than it can yet poſſibly poſſeſs. 1 
I then aſked Amelia, if her fifter perſiſted 
in going, whether ſhe meant to accompany 
ber? Mira, might at ſuch a juncture, (I add- 
ed) wiſh this proof of tenderneſs from her, 
and her parents would certainly expect it. 
Nor ſhould my own interefts, whate er they 
might whiſper, be permitted to diſſuade her 
from a conduct that duty and affection 
equally prompted. She ſtarted, coloured, 
befitated—and looked not a little pleaſed at an 
interruption that relieved her from an anfwer 
ſhe ſeemed at ſuch a loſs to make: ſhe has 
continued ever fince . thoughtful and dull. 
Miſs Eglington's letter will be delivered Mr. 
Grandby, at his lodgings; as foon as he ar- 
* and doubtleſs prevent his immediate 
vult. | | | 

Poor Grandby ! I pity too—What ſtrange 
powers, my Lady, does this young man poſ- 
ſeſs of diſarming Juſtice as ſhe ſtrikes! The 
more dangerous the ſubtile wales, that, by 
throwing us off our guard, but the more ſe- 
curely infinuate their poiſon into our unfuſ- 

g hearts. * | 99 
May this cloud paſs away, and h 
again mile on your dwelling. _ 
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in 1  , | il 
Miſs Eglington to Edmond Grandby, , 7. 


„ 
Moſt ſincerely lament it was ever our 
misfortune to meet at leaſt that the event 
which now We e our union, did not ks 
firſt timely interpoſe, to bar that f thy 
which ſo Larally x 0 our — .- - 
As we muſt now forget each other, (and 
duty will facilitate the taſk) it is the fervent 
with of my ſoul, never again to behold you: 
Grandby—ſee me no more.—Aud, fince no 
power can alter my reſolution, may no other 
confideration remain for me in your boſom, 
but what will prompt you to favour my deſire. 
MIRA EGLINGTON. 


LETTER XIIX. 
Mr. Grandby to Miſs Eglington. 


| Mapan, 


A no power can tear you from my heart, 
no duty but that of obeying your com- 
mands, can prompt my ſubmiſſion; and, as 
I can reſign the moſt os wiſh of my ſoul, 
to the ſlighteſt of yours; Mira—I will ſee 


you no more. 


GRAN DBT. 
L ET. 


6 ] 
LI i 
Miſs Felington to Lady Helena Melcome. 


OU aſk how it is with me, my friend? 
— As ſhould one, after travelling thro? 
delightful ways, repoſing on a flowery ſum- 
mit, till the next expected morn conduas 
him to the fields that already open enchant- 
ment to his raptured view, ſuddenly wake— 
not called from ſlumber by the balmy breath 
of morn, nor by the melody that lulled his 
ſenſes, nor by the human voice, that, riſing 
from below, had promiſed friendſhip, and. 
ſocial converſe near; no:—but rouſed from 
his dream of continued bliſs by the loud 
element's rude craſh, he ſtarts dark night 
around him — and, while the tempeſt thun- 
ders over his defenceleſs head, vainly ſeeks, 
by the lightuing's gleams, the proſpeRs once 
ſo near: then, far from the cheerful haunts 
of man, he wanders o'er the rugged, length- 
ening deſert; alone, ſad, ſolitary, flow—with- 
out one hope to cheer him on the way.— 
Thus 'tis with me Helena. Aad yet I muſt 
not lay me down—I muſt not tire—but ex- 
ert my powers with the need; and go as Pro- 
vidence directs me. 5 1 | 
As I ſometimes, amid my viſionary ſcenes 
of bappineſs, accuſtomed myſelf to meditate 
the < baſeleſs fabric“ on which all human 
happineſs, at laſt, depends; I have often, while 


1 } 
my heart has twined itſelf round Grandby, 
(Ah, Helena !—that name, Helena! « ſtill ( 
uſhered with a tear) I have then in filence 
wondered, while my blood run cold at the 
thought, how I could reſign him, ſhould Hea- 
ven call him from me—Alas! I thought no 
human power could ſnatch but he was never 
mine, Helena—And would I have uſurped 
—uugenerouſly, guiltily—O! I muſt haſten to 
forget him, ſince I cannot, with innocence, 
think of him. —May he long live to atone for 
his error, by making another happy, as once 

But, had oſt him by the only event I be- 
heved could ever ſever us, Helena, I had 
experienced a ſweet confolation, now denied 
me. While I contemplated his virtues, to 
have reſigned them to the Power that, ſeeing 
its own reflection in bis breaſt, permitted not 
ought to linger below had deen a divine alle- 
viation to my ſorrows—Virtues, not then 
ſhaded as now, and with innocence, my love 

might bave dwelt on every dear remembran ce, 
zs I calmly waited the union, no more to be 
diffolved. Nor had I then traced him only 
through the ſkies—but bad ſweetly mourned 
what yet of ſolitary life remained; at earlieſt 
dawn had gatheredevery flower, and ſtrewed 
the earth that covered what remained of all 
I loved. My flowing tears for ever had pre- 
ſerved the green- ſod o'er bis grave; and the 
birds, in plaintive notes, been taught to an- 
fwer all my fighs, till even echo had repeat- 

— « He's gone for ever.” 
O, Helena 
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O, Helena! what ther had been the luxu- 

„of my woe! Tes, by the pale waning 
Mock 60 have viſited 0 Rear, "the Tacred 
fpoi—and, while ſhe threw a dubious, me- 
lancholy gleam through the murmuring 
boughs, as they waved over his grave—to 
fit, and repeat his praifes to the wind; tell 
| them how ſweet were his looks, how gentle 
his words, how great his virtues, and how 
fond our love Ehad this been wretchedneſs, 
my friend? O, no! it were perfect happineſs 
to what I now feel; for then I had mourned 
him mine, and indulgence had been no 
crime, 
Heavens! Is it then by Grandby's death 
0 life! What a poor 'thing ært thou! and 
how deluding thy ꝓromiſes! If I, who but an 
hour ago had ſuch reaſon to depend on thee, 
have, even while I believed 1 graſped the 
boon, fo miſſed the airy promiſe, as to prefer, 


as a leſfer evil, the tears I had ſned over his 


grave, whom I have now loft for ever; fay, 
flattering bubble, who may depend on "thee? 
Inſtead, my Helena, of hugging remem- 

brance to my boſom, Lam now baniſhed ev 
thing rhat can recall it: I bave already de- 
ſtroyed every letter, every line, I ever re- 
ceived: the dear ſhadow, too, that hung at 
my heart, and lay by me, on my pillow, as I 
flept; even the faded flower I once mention- 
ed—all, all are gone for ever, with my.— 
with Grandby. 

Have 
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Have you any idea, Helena, how 1 felt 
when I ſaw all my treaſure (treaſure, a few 
hours before I had not taken worlds for) burn- 
ing before me? All that yet remained of 
Grandby leſſening, by degrees, as I gazed— 
and wept! All ſeemed over then, and— tis 
hard, Helena—indeed it is. But this weak- 
neſs muſt be conquered, fince now it is a 
weakneſs, it muſt be conquered. Though 
my heart has for once indulged itſelf, Git 
foened as it firſt addreſſed you, in affliction, 
after ſo often pouring its tides of joy before 
u) no more ſhall it range at liberty over 
the delightful fields of retroſpection Altho? 


its future proſpects preſent no pleaſing views; 
from duty, rectitude, and honour, it muſt 


derive its comforts, and (I truſt) more ſub- 
ſtantial good. 


I did not reply to your laſt letter how 


could I? You call for my forgiveneſs, and 
promiſe that cruel error you ſo ſenſibly feel, 
ſhall be the laſt—If tis not, I ſhall loſe all 
hope of you indeed! Ah, Helena !—but I 
check myſelf —often ſhall I wander, unleſs J 
keep the ſtricteſt guard over my thoughts. 


We ſhall ſoon meet.—W1ll you not aſſiſt 


your poor Mira, in her arduous taſk? You 
muſt not indulge, or ſoothe: her: you muſt 


not talk of Mr. Grandby: Oh, no—But, 


when reſolution fickens, you maſt ſtrengthen. |Þ 
Heaven 


Er. 


and lead her from the 
continue my Helena all her bieſlings. 


8811 
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Mis Felington to Lady Hi elena M elcome. 


CHARGE you, Helena I charge you, by 
I our friendſhip, not to think of it. What! 
can my affliction be mitigated. by checking 
the happineſs of my friends! Rather 1n their 
felicity let me forget my griefs. Ves: be- 
lieve me, I ſhall more keenly feel them, if 
you do.not immediately give up the childiſh 
idea (I do not receive it as a compliment) of 
deferring the celebration of your nuptials. 
| You cannot think of happineſs (you ſay) 
while your Mira is bendingunder the weight 
of ſo cruel a ftroke: how, my beloved crea- 
ture, will that lighten it? And Sir William 
not only conſents, without a murmur, but 
applauds you? 15 5 3 85 
Generous Barville! Yet, Helena, I ſhould be 
balf angry with him for you, but for the cer- 
tainty his acquieſcence proceeds more from 
fear (ſtrange girl that you are) than from con- 
viction. If you do not retra& his ſentence, I 
ſhall conclude you jealous of the good opinion 
with which he now honours me, (from your 
own partial deſcription too) and that you 
are determined he ſhall hate me heartily ere 
we meet. Dog Tr 
My ever-generous parents conſent to my 
requeſt of returning home; and the good 
Mrs 
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Mrs Boothby excuſes my leaving her, though 
ſo much ſooner than ſhe expected: ſhe would 
at firſt have diſſuaded me from an apprehen- 
hon ſolide would not befriend the preſent 
fituation of my mind, and my wiſhes to con- 
quer it. But what calls ſhe ſolitude? The 
uninterrupted fociety of my parents! of my 
Helena! While bleſt with that, can J have 
room for regrets? and then my books. my 
other long - neglected occupations— with what 

pleaſure 'fhall T return to tlem! 
*Tis by continuing in this wild, ſolitary 
town, my ideas have more leiſure to turn in- 
ward. What amuſement to reflection can be 
expected from a crowded room, when, per- 
aps, not an object in it engages my atten- 
tion? Is not this, in feality, ſolitude ? And, 
For want of entertainment, will not the heart 
the ſooner look round for its uſual companion, 
and, miſſing him, feel more the mighty void? 
— a void that cannot be now filled (as once 
in little abſences) by expectation, hope, and 
y a thoufand loved ideas! If attention is 
reluctantly foreed to the dancing ſhades about 
me (Airting in every wild direction), in ſpite 
of the dereliction from virtue an unfortunate 
fron for me once occaſioned; will not com- 
pariſons of every other merit, or advantage, 
obtrade themſelves on my fickened imagina- 
tion? Yes, every graceful look, and motion, 
riſes before me: the refined thought—the 
deep obſervation—the delicate idea, or hu- 
tes mane 


LF al 
mane ſentiment, yet ſound in my ears; the 
ſooner reſtored by the contranes I attempt to 
liſten to, or obſerye. Then ſhould Love 
again endeavour to affront me—O how diſ- 

guſting !- while, terrified; I fly the ſhocking 
words that tear my heart's inmoſt core! 
Indeed, my Helena were IT not ſoon re- 
lie ved from thoſe irritating aggravations, my 
temper would certainly ſuffer too: failing, 
and diſconcerted wherever I turn, I feel ſome- 
times as ready to be vexed, or ſoured. Does 
not diſcontent directly militate againſt the re- 
ſignation due to Heaven? Alas! if calm phi- 
loſophy and religion forſake me, where 
ah! where ſhall the aching boſom find re- 
lief! But, I do not deſpair amid the ratio- 
nal ſcenes to which I am flying, my thoughts, 
after obeying the direction they with ſuch 
pains were led to, will not be perpetually de- 
ranged, but will there meet with aſſiſting 
guides to ſettle and ſupport them. And then 
if Grandby will but forget me — Ah, He- 
lena! what he may ſuffer (however he de- 
ſerves) will ſometimes wring my heart — but, 
if he is recalled to peace by recollection, and 
acts as I truſt he will from his noble diſpo- 
ſition act; then peace will alſo diſpel the 
3 gloom that now obſcures her way, and Mira 
= agaiz be happy. | 
Amelia, fince this affair, has been greatly 
agitated: I believe, in part, from her ten- 
derneſs tome. This darling girl has natu- 
rally 


Lag] 


rally a generous heart; but it. does not ap-. 


pear to advantage under the load of faſhion- 
able affectation ſhe. ſuffers to diſguiſe it. 


Whether ſhe was alarmed by the apprehen- 


fion of being recalled, with. me to the coun- 
try, or that ſhe wiſhed me not to leave her, 
ſhe was for ſome time quite thoughtful and 
dejected; but on receiving a letter from m 

mother, ſne delighted me by a behaviour ſo 
different from what I expected. 


Running into my room, with the tender 
lines that had awakened all her affection, 
with looks of the livelieſt tranſport ſhe em- 


braced and wept over me. | | 

« Yes, my deareſt fiſter—I will moſt rea- 
dily accompany you. Did you not, in the 
hour of felicity, forſake it for me? and ſhall 


I now ſuffer you to return alone, when diſ- 


treſs has taken its place in your breaſt? I am 
ready, my love—I am ready to ſet off, when- 
ever you pleaſe, and ſhall tegret nothing I 
leave for you.” | 


What rapture did I receive from this dear 


embrace, theſe tender expreſſions! I forgot 
every thing as I returned it, and wept my 


thanks on the fiſter-boſom whoſe eſtrange- 
ment I had ſo often lamented—while a new 


ſource of happineſs and pleaſure opened on 


me, from the change. Never did Amelia 


appear ſo lovely as throughout this day: the 


late gloom that had ſat ſo awkwardly on her 
naturally brilliant features, gave place io her 


Own 
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UM 
own vivacity, with the addition of the ſweet- 
eſt goodneſs and ſimplicity. | 
Mrs. Boothby was equally aſtoniſhed and 
charmed, while Mr. Boothby declared he 
would not now conſent-to part with her. 

„ She was a malicious little witch, and 
concealed her beſt qualities till ſhe was going 
to run away with them, that ſhe might be 
the more regretted No oecaſion for that 
though he would have miſſed her ſufficient- . 
ly as it was. Who would entertain him now 
with making pretty faces as he ſmoaked his 
ſegar? Tell him returning nabobs ſhould leave 
all the naſty Eaſtern cuſtoms behind them, 
and import nothing into their own country 
but money, for. the good of the nation at 
elections? Or, who would now tread on 
his gouty toes; and, when he roared out 
with the pain, laugh at him, and ſay— twas 
only the ghoſt of an Indian Prince, taking 
back his diamond buckles?” | 

Judge, my Lady, of our ſurpriſe and diſ- 
appointment, when all our new-born 1 
vaniſhed with the ſetting ſun! 

Whether the evening's entertainment, or 
Lady Priſcilla's wondrous influence worked 
the change; when Amelia returned from 
her, not a trace of the enchantment remain- 
ed: all was again hurry of ſpirits, and ſullen 
gloom ; and, when I flew to receive her, ſhe 
burſt into tears; and, turning away from my 
embrace, cried— 


* Let 
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Boothby. She would liſten to nothing, and 


mentioned to any one (not even to Lady 


1 

Let me go, Mira —I do not merit your af. 
fection —forget me.—I am not worthy of be- 
ing your ſiſter. 

She would not be ſoothed, though 1 pro. 
miſed, if ſne wiſhed to ſtay the winter out in 
town, I: would endeavour to obtain our pa- 
rents conſent, to her remaining with Mrs. 


ſhut; herſelf up from us all the next day, but 
joined a large company, in the evening, at 
Lady Elmour's, who has conquered. her de- 
jection of ſpirits, but will not, 1 fear, fo. 
eaſily recover her health. My Lord wiſhes 
to accompany. her to the South of France: 
ſhe ſhocked me when, on his propoſing it to 
her, ſhe whiſpered me, with a ſmile of ſweet 
ſerenity Z 

« Mira, I would do any thing to nad : 
him happy, while I remain with him: but 
tis all in vain. Believe me *tis not the ef. 
fect of inſulted pride: but that fatal evening. 
ſtruck its blow ſure, though the. mam 
lingers. 

Amelia, as my father enjoined, . has not 


Priſcilla) the cauſe of Mr. Grandby's diſ- 
miſſion, which, I find, is generally believed 
to be owing. to my father's diſapprobation, 
as they were ignorant of his havingever Deen ; 
approved of by my family. . 
Lord Sedley took an opportunity laſt ni whe 
of ſpeaking ef to Mrs. » 1 — F 
the 


(. 0] 
the ſubject, and know not, on his turning to 
the company, whether ſurpriſe, pleaſure, or 
concern, was moſt conſpicuous in his counte- 
nance. How different his behaviour from 
Lord Blandon's, Mr. Breeze's, and the reſt 
of them. While they were more troubleſome 
than ever, not once did he addreſs himſelf to 
me: he ſcarcely looked at me the whole even- 
ing; and I could perceive his indignation riſe, 


on the indelicate obſervation attempted to be 


drawn ou me, more than once. 


Why, Helena, did Lady Priſcilla ſo fre- 


quently direct ſuch looks of malicious pleaſure 


at me? I know not how I have offended this 


= polite lady, but her diſlike to me is evident. 
2 Perhaps ſhe knows I diſapprove of her power 
over Amelia: I certainly wiſh it were leſs; 
but, though no favourite of mine, I ever 
treated her as the friend of my ſiſter. 

« I wonder” (cried her ladyſhip) * what's 
become of Mr. Grandby?” 


“Gone to his proper element, the coun- 
try, to mind his fields and cattle” (anſwered 


Lord Blandon). © What have the country 
= gentlemen to do in town? unleſs the few who 
attend the Houſe, a few days: and even thoſe, 
for the good they do (unleſs when they ſell us 
their votes), had better be ſelling their crops.” 

* It rather pervades my imagination,“ 
(ſaid Mr. Breeze) Mr. Grandby has retired 
not to plough his grounds, or rear his cattle, 
(as the keen potency of your Lordſhip's wit 

Vol. II. E _ ſuppoſes) 
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ſuppoſes) but to waft his complaining ſighs 
through the reſponſive murmurs of his ſym- 
pathiſing groves and bowers.“ 

Lord! you queer creature—W hat do you 


mean?“ (aſked Lady Priſcilla, affecting igno- 


rance) © Miſs Eglington, is not Mr. Grandby 
in town?“ 

< I really cannot tell, Madam: I have not 
ſeen him ſome time.“ | 

The ſimple Breeze, believing it real, re- 
lieved, in a whiſper, the ſurpriſe and curio- 
ſity ſhe called into her face on my reply. 

Had you then ſeen, Helena, the looks of af. 
ſumed compaſſion and pity ſhe threw on me, 


in deſpite of indignation you had laughed. If 3 


ſhe meant to mortify me, ſhe loſt her aim: I 
felt no other emotion but that of contempt, 
for a moment; and, without any of the em- 


barraſſment ſhe evidently wiſhed to raiſe, 


continued 


56 If your Ladyſhip has any commands for | | 


Mr. Grandby, he may yet be in town.” 

* Who I, Madam! (colouring) I com- 
mands for Mr. Grandby, indeed! I wonder 
what you mean! He never was ſo great a fa- 
vourite of mine, I aſſure you, as to be ho- 
noured with my commands! I rather was 
aſtoniſhed at—at Miſs Amelia's ever ſuffering 


his attendance in public, he appeared ſuch a 


22 


— ſo ruſticated ſomehow— 
A ſmile I could not ſuppreſs, raiſed her 


colour, if not her paſſion; but Amelia, * 
ha 
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thought, now ſet it in a foam. _ 
Lord! how you forget, my Lady! Didn't 
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had hitherto ſat filent, ſeemingly loſt w 


& . you rave at me, for miſrepreſenting bim ſo? 


and ſay, he would be the ſweeteſt fellow in 


the world, would he but let you poliſh him a 
little? Im ſure I wondered at your taſte when 
you praiſed him ſo violently.” 


She could ſcarcely ſpeak, Helena; and ac- 
tually trembled with rage. 

Heavens, Amelia! how your ignorance 
provokes me! Becauſe my politeneſs—my 
conſideration to you, led me to—to falſify my 
ſentiments, to reconcile your—your diſlike 
And fo I wiſhed, becauſe I thought (caſt. 
ing on me a tremendous ſort of ſmile) < Well 
—catch me again by my good-nature to ren- 
der my good taſte hable to queſtion.” 

How Lord Sedley looked at her! | 
« Well,” (cried Amelia) “ Pm glad I made 
the obſervation, however; fince it gave you 


a fair opportunity of clearing yourſelf ſo well: 


for had 1 imprudently mentioned your rap- 
tures, -when you were not preſent, to account 
for them—ignorant people might have miſ- 
taken, you know,— 


„Though no one but yourſelf could make 


ſuch ſtrange miſtakes, I'm glad of it too, ſince 
ſomething has rouſed you from your re- 
verie at laſt. Really, Amelia, you ſat moping 
before, like a poor girl who had juſt loft 


* 


her lover.“ 
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* I wiſh 1 could fortunately loſe two, 
(looking peeviſhly at Captain Flowers, and 
Mr. Scott, an officer and clergyman—new 
followers in her train) © for they will not let 
me reſt one moment, between them; though 
Pve told them fifty times already, I'm not in 
a humour to be diverted at them to-night. 
Lord! how provoking, not to know when 
nonſenſe will, or will not be agreeable!” 

„Would to Heaven I could divine, that I 
might oblige you!“ (anſwered Flowers) for, 
as I never yield to a man, I ever make a 
point of doing fo to a lady.” — 

What! whether right or wrong! 2” (aſk- 
ed Mrs. Boothby.) _ 

"70 Certainly, Madam: for, as the one ne- 
ver can convince me, ſo I never can convince 
the other. Thus, by fighting and ſubmitting 
by turas, I make eaſy work of it, and end 
the matter at once.” 

« O Heavens protect me!” (ſcreamed out 
Miſs Tivolly)“ let no one, I implore you all, as 
you pity the delicacy of my unfortunate frame, 
attempt to contradict him, in my preſence.” 

And that delicate frame, like the famed 


palladium of your fiſter-goddeſs, Madam, q 
ſhall inſtantly ſoften and aſſuage the fury of 


my ire. Be not alarmed: I'm ſometimes 


good-natured.” — 
« Now I wiſh to conquer by fair argu- 


ment,” (ſaid Mr. Scott) © and the ladies, too, | 


will like you the better for it; for, convinced, 
on 
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or not convinced, the ſex love a little argu- 
ment, in their hearts: then tis no compli- 
ment to their underſtandings to ſuppoſe them 
unworthy of conviction.“ 3 

« And you actually fight with every man 
who diſagrees with you”? (cried Mrs. Booth- 
by): „well, I approve your ſpirit there, as 
much as I blame your hunulity on the other 
fide” ©: ET On, = 

« When orie's way is known, Madam, 'tis 
ſeldom diſputed; and, as to humility —that 
gentleman's coat, indeed, may work greater 


miracles” (ſurveying the clergyman's with 
ſcorn —his own with triumph; and looking 


at the ladies, as appealing to their deciſion) : 
* but I ſeldom have reaſon to boaſt. the—the 
influence of mine, to be ſure! A ſoldier never 
boaſts of victory, any way; or I'd give you 
a touch of my manner, in a hurry—But I 
hate to be my own trumpeter.” _ 

5 O, pray, Sir,” (ſaid Mrs. Boothby) let's 
have the blaſt—T ſhall like it of all things 
A man ſpeaks feelingly when NY 

e Himſelf the hero of each. mighty tale. 

% Ay; ay, Madam,” (added Breeze) 


thoſe potent lungs of the noble Captain's 


ſeemed formed to blow a mighty puff: and 1 
too ſhall delight to hear — _ 

* And, Sir,” (interrupting the ſtarting little 
creature, with a thundering voice) but for 
the guardian divinities around you, by Hea- 
ven, you ſhould—do more, perhaps, than 

E 3 hear 
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„ 
hear me.—] ever condeſcend to puff !—But, 
Madam, (for I always obey the ladies)— 
when I was in Germany, laſt war, after a 
private ball, on the evening that the battle 
of Minden was fought— 

“The battle of Minden! Ha! ha!—bow 
long ago was that?“ 


«I was a mere boy, then, Madam—quite i 


a baby. — A little fatigued with conqueſt, and 
quite knocked up with dancing; while we re- 
laxed at table, chatting of battles, balls, po- 
htics, and the ladies; a violent altercation 
aroſe between two gentlemen, whether Eneas 
was the greater ſaint or devil. One main- 
tained he was a faint, becauſe he ſubmitted 
his paſſions to the cootroul of the deities—the 
other a devil, becauſe he firſt, with a pious, 
deceiving, parſon- locking face, made his way 
into a lady's heart, and then blew it up, like 
a bomb in a barrel of gun- powder. 

Now 1 ſhould have coincided with the 
firſt opinion,“ (cried Mr. Scott) and for this 
evident reaſon: becayſe the poet intended 
him for a faint; and we ſhould always take 
the will for the deed,” — 

And J with the latter” (ſaid Mr. Breeze): 
ce for to makeſuch cruel havock in the cambric 
fabric of a lady's delicate boſom, and then 
to ſay 'twas by the command of Heaven, was 
not only being a devil, but a double devil; 
and a cowardly, as well as a ſhameleſs one 
too (be was a a ſoldier, ladies); ; for he was 


| aſhamed 


EF 


aſhamed of his own crimes, and then had 
the impudence to charge them to the Gods! 

« Lord! how can you terrify me ſo by ſuch 
borrid words?” (ſaid Miſs Tivolly).“ Bombs! 
and gun-powder! and devils! Only fee] how 
I tremble ! | 
„ Don't be afraid, Madam—PIl protect 
you from them all.—Now obſerve bow I 
managed; I inſiſted on it, let who would 
maintain the contrary, Aneas was neither 
faint or devil, yet was both.” | 

« Did you, faith! (cried Lord Blandon) 
I'll bet the beſt racer in my ſtud, againſt 
your ſhoulder-knot, you don't prove it here: 
and, d—mn me, I had rather loſe one of my 
legs r one of my horſes. Do you take me 
up, Sir?“ 1 42 | 

« My Lord, I do not much approve of 
betting on my own words; it looks as if they 
could be diſputed. And, when, your Lord- 
ſhip hears the hiſtory of this ſhoulder-knot, 
you will not wonder at my eſtimating it be- 
yond all the horſes in the kingdom together: 
yet, for once, I'll wave—"” 

« O, my Lord,” (cried Mrs. Boothby) 
don't bet don't bet: you'll loſe your horſe ; 
for, by the gentleman's face, I ſee he can 
prove any thing.” 

Well, my Lord, I do not wiſh to win 
your horſe, fince he's a favourite, and the 
ladies forbid it: then tis not fair to wager 
on certainty.“ 


E 4 «© Though 


1 

* Though the concluſion is no way doubt. 
ful,“ (ſaid Mr. Scott) I own my curioſity 
raiſed, as to the manner of your handling it; 
and I always like to be convinced by fair ar- 
gument.“ 
„Why then, Sir, I'Il convince you in a 
moment— | 

« Gentlemen,” (ſaid I) * decide the 
affair for you, in a trice; for I was always 
as great a Critic as ſoldier, and vice ver /d, and 
ſo value myſelf equally on thoſe two talents, 
But remember, from my deciſion there's no 
appeal: for, as my head guides my hand, my 


hand ſupports my head. A critic, eſpecially, | 


ſhould ever be a ſoldier; for he has to fight 


his way through all oppoſition, and to hew 


down all before him. —Now I prove you are 
both right, and both wrong; for Aneas was 
no ſaint, becauſe he lived before 'twas the 
faſhion to dub ſaints; and yet he was one, 
becauſe he poſſeſſed all the virtues of a ſaint 
by intuition, as it were; and the ſpirit, not 
the name, makes the thing, you know. Now 
he was certainly no devil, or *tis evident he 
could not be the ſaint I have already proved 
him; and he was a devil, not becauſe of his 
faults, (for many a canonized hero has had 


leſs pretenſions to the title of ſaint) but be- 


cauſe, gentlemen, (ſince a better reaſon does 
not, juſt now, occur to me) becauſe, I ſay, he 
was—let who will ſay to the contrary—d—n 


me. As a critic Iadvanceit, and as a ſoldier I'll 


maintain 


= 7 | 
maintain it—ſo there's an end of the matter 
at once. Oe 
« You ſee what an aſcape you have had, 
my Lord.—But would any of the preſent 
company believe, after all this, thoſe mad- 
men preſumed to diſpute this ſelf-evident pro- 
poſition? and dared to declare *twas no deci- 
ſion at all, and was juſt proving nothing! So 
I inſtantly challenged them both, at the ſame 
time—not one up and t'other down, but both 
to fight me together: and taking up two 
ſwords, more pointed than any tongue or 
quill in the kingdom, (and yet reeking from 
from the havock of the day) fatigued as I was, 
after fighting, dancing, fanning the ladies, 
ſmall-talk, politics, diſputing, and proving— 
to it we went. 'Thus double-armed, with my 
right and left hand I at firſt only paried their 
thruſts 1n a little play, or fo—juſt to ſhew my 
{kill a little; and then, by a lunge, right and 
left, one after another, I ſpitted them through, 
Ike a couple of chickens, Turks, or French- 
men! | 
* You may ſuppoſe this little affair made 
ſome noiſe in the camp: and Prince Ferdi- 
nand, as ſoon as it reached his ear, came, 
poſt-haſte, to command the peace — But the 
Prince was a hero, and loves heroes, by in- 
tuition. When he heard particulars, giving 
me a hug with one hand, and tearing off his 
ſhoulder-knot with the other — (this very 
ſhoulder-knot, my Lord, whoſe worth you 
> LS 7 ſeemed 
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ſeemed to know by intuition)—he put it on 


himſelf, as an honorary reward for {o famed 


a victory. I thought nothing of it—a mere 
trifle— But have ever worn this trophy, as a 
mark of my regard to the dear fellow who 
gave it.— And now, if any gentleman preſent 
can ſtill doubt Eneas was both a ſaint and a 
devil, yet neither, let him ſay ſo.—The ſame 
alternatives are yet in my power, and he may 
take his choice.—Or, if Mr. Scott, or Mr. 
Breeze, (who ſeemed to coincide with my 
two departed antagoniſts) are not yet con- 


vinced, by my arguments, and chuſe both 


together — 


« Who I, Sir! Really, Sir, I ' think there 


is ſomething very potent in your argument. 


Not that I would object Indeed, in one of 


your capacities I muſt confeſs I breathe ſome 


apprehenſions; for, as an humble fipper of the 4 


Heliconian limpid ſtream (notwithſtanding 


their hitherto boundleſs praiſes), I do feel a 
natural propenſity, to which we poets are ad- 
dicted, to tremble at the mighty idea of a 
critic's frown. I once actually ſighed my- 


ſelf, under a little laſh; but, fortunately, 


*twas not aimed at my poetic powers, or 1 


bad died away. Would you believe it, Sir? 


A comical old gentleman's ear, not being 


happily attuned to the melodious flow of my 
roſaie numbers, in a little preface which 
preceded a divine little epic poem; when I 


attempted to harmonize him to reaſon, the 
8 _ 


\ 
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dull Bzotian, at whoſe birth not a tuneful 
ſiſter ſmiled, inſiſted on it, proſe was proſe— 
and verſe was verſe! Nay, he told me too, 
my very language was too flowery for com- 
mon converſation ; but I humbly thanked him 
there—for while the ladies ſmiled, as pleaſed 
they gathered the vivid buds from my lips, 
as they opened; I ſhould ſtill delight to cul- 

tivate, and expand their beauties.” 
« So do, Mr. Breeze” (cried Amelia): I 
vow you never ſpeak, but I recolle& my old 
nurſe, who uſed to ſet me to ſleep, in verſes 

about the flowery bower.” | 
« Mr. Breeze is quite r1ght?? (added Mrs. 
Boothby); © for, ſhould we be at a loſs for 
his meaning ; loſt in the mazes of his laby- 
riathian garden, while diverted by the bloſ- 
ſoms, we forget to look for the fruits.“ | 
« I find then, Sir,” (ſaid our ſecond Den- 
nis) © you pretend to eſtimate your own works, 
and dabble in criticiſm, notwithſtanding we 
critics abſolutely bar you poets from med. 
dling with ſuch ſerious matters: for *tis your 
rovince to ſtar-gaze for airy nothings, and 


our's to find out ſubſtantial meanings for your. 


thoughts.” | 
Me! O Lord, no, Sir: ſuch heavy 
weights as thought and meaning, would foon 
pull me down to earth, from the ethereal re- 
gions of my ſun-beam imagination. I know 
ſeveral brother poets though, who, in defi- 
ance of-· your awful mandates, prefume to dif- 
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play the beauties of their own works, and 
who dare alſo more preſumptuouſly to defend 
the leſs luminous particles from the ſtill more 
opaquing black-bruſh of—of the honourable 


ſcientific ſociety, the obſcure explainers of 


obſcurities. But, Sir, that I have not the 
temerity to invade your province, is conſpi- 
cuouſly proved, when I meddle not with 
your very learned and elegant criticiſm about 


(not to frighten Miſs Tivolly with diabohical 


ſounds) about their ſaints and devilſhips. 
However, Mr. Scott, who 1s no poet, has no 
impediment to ſmother the ebullitions of bis 
ſentiments.” 

« Why, Sir—I—I am ever open to con- 
viction; and the gentleman's opinions, as far 
as one can go at a glance, ſound orthodox.“ 

« As far as one can go, Sir! By Mars's 
tremendous thunder, and Bellona's red-hot 
_ bullets — 

« Bleſs me, Sir! don't be in ſuch a paſ- 
fion—you'll terrify the ladies—A fine expla- 
nation cannot be ſo eafily underſtood : criti- 


ciſms are often very intricate and puzzling; | 


and the more learned, (as your's, Sir) the 
more deep and paradoxical (as your's, Sir). 
But if you'll have patience till I can con it 
over a little, in my ſtudy ; when I take in the 


whole context, I make not the leaſt doubt 1 


ſhall be greatly edified by the elegant illuſtra- 
tion of your elaborate commentary.“ 
cc Cer- 
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« Certainly” (ſaid Mrs. Boothby) “ the 
entleman has reaſon : criticiſms often ſoar ſo 
high, and plunge ſo low, that one muſt equal- 
ly poſſeſs an eagle's wing, to purſue its flights, 


and the genius of an eel to ſound its depths; 


unleſs by intuition— But pray, my Lords Sed- 
ley and Elmour, are we not to be honoured 
with your opinions?“ | 

They had, indeed, done nothing but laugh 
from the beginning of the combat, and twas 
fortunate the earneſtneſs of the parties pre- 


vented obſervation. Both now pleaded, from 


Mr. Breeze's authority and example, the pri- 
vilege of poetry, as one that unfortunately 
precluded their ſhare of the debate. 

Are you a poet too, my Lord Blan- 


don?” 


realm! Gad—if Lords tura poets thus by 
dozens, we ſhall ſoon make proteſts in blank- 
verſe, and addreſſes in 1iambics! We ſhould 


be above it: no—no, Madam; let us leave 


poetry, genius, and eloquence, to folly, po- 
verty, and the commons.” | 
© But how had your peerage ſettled about 
the horſe, had you betted?“ 

* Why, I would not have loſt him.” 


« You would not, my Lord? How could 
you have helped it, if I proved you had?” 


oy You 


« I a poet, Madam! What do you ſee in 
me that reſembles a being of that fort? A 
pretty occupation, truly, for a peer of the 
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10 9" ſhould know that had we betted, 

but there's no occafion for informiug younow.” 

Tis well there is not, or, by the dei 
I adders,” (looking at Amelia) this affair had 
not blown off ſo!” 

Helena, twas curious to ſee how pride and 
fear, by turns, inflated and funk thoſe haugh- 
ty, humble ſpirits. The ſoldier, perceiving 
the aſſiduities of his rival, while he puffed, 

now changed his attack. 

« Heavens!” (cried Amelia) how am I 
ſituated between a red and black coat, while 
one dazzles my eyes, and the other gives me 
the vapours! Surely I am like the problem 
of poor Eneas, between a devil and a faint 
—and a great deal of one—and nothing of 
the other—and—I don't remember, after all 

our . nonſenſe, how. it was: but 1 wiſh you 
had fought aboutit, and then one taking t'other, 
ome. good had come of it at laſt, for T had 
been delivered from your teazings, when I 
tell you again, Pm not in a humour to bear 
them at preſent.” | 

I liſtened - and wiſhed to be diverted, He- 
lena —but the ſad, ſad— tis worſe with me 
4. after ſome time's ſuſpenſion ; when my mind 
WE has ranged abroad—then, on 1ts return to a 
Wh deſolated home, what a pang ſucceeds! After 
ſit ſleep too, that refreſhes not—ſoon as it flies, 
and recollection lives; a ſudden blow ſtrikes 
on.my heart, and 1 wake to a ſolitary world! 

I wonder. where Mr. Grandby— Tis time 
to leave off my friend, 
LET- 
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LETTER LI. 
Sir George Lovemore to Ed. Grandby, Eſq. 


WHY Grandby ! what the devil's—be- 
come of you? One—two—three—how 
many letters? "a not a line in return. Did 
you break your neck on your way to town? 
or fall aſleep on your arrival? Perhaps you 
are ſtill wiping your eyes about Sophia? I 
love a tender heart; but your's is too ſoft, 
Grandby—'twill never let you enjoy your 
own happineſs, for the woes of others. Then 
'tis in vain, and weakneſs in the extreme, to 
feel too ſenſibly what cannot be redreſſed. 
Poh, poh—ſhe will ſoon throw off the dole- 
fuls, dreſs up her charms in their wonted 
ſmiles and graces, forget her old, get a new 
lover, and again be as gay as ever. | 
O theſe women! have I not ſtudied them, 
 Grandby? Ay, at the expence of my eyes 
and ears, ſtudied them? Gazed till almoſt 
blind, and hſtened till quite ſtunned ? 
As to Sophia—I tell you ſhe is too wiſe to 
be a fool, too good-natured to be cruel, and 
much too handſome to ſpoil her face with wee 
ing to no purpoſe. I have half a mind to lay 
hege to her myſelf —when ſhe begins to tire. 
Shall I Grandby ? Will you give me leave? 
A propos —W hat's Amelia about? Is ſhe 
as ſaucy as ever? or has her fiſter ſpoiled her? 
I ſhall ſoon be in town; and remember to in- 


troduce 
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troduce me to one ſiſter, as a grave, ſober, 
ſeuſible, young man—a particular friend; to 
the other—a gay, wild coxcomb—no great 
favourite of yours. 

Bath 1s, as much as ever the land of foll: 
—juſt after my own heart. Nobody thinks 
here—all are too-wiſe to be wohappy - and 
bow often would reflection make us ſo! Hey, 
Grandby ? 

You cannot imagine what a delightful little 
adventure I have in hand now—Why, man 
—why look ſo grave? I do not ſeek adven- 
tures; but, if they will throw themſelves in 
my way—muſt I hide myſelf in a deſert, to 
ſhun them? 

Here s the prettieſt couple—ſtark, ſtaring 
mad, galloping after faſhion ; though nature 
never meant them for fools : the greater the 
crime, you know; and ſhould they not pay 
for their folly ? 

The lady's aſhamed of ** her huſband, 
and he growls at the fondneſs he joys to in- 
ſpire! Now will it not be good-natured to re- 
heve them from ſuch diſtreſs, if I can? 

I have not the leaſt doubt of ſucceſs; and, 
in the end, of obliging both, by my riumpb; 
for how eaſy the reconciliation to ce, when 
once we grow aſhamed of virtue! We in the 
beginning, put on the appearance of the firſt, 
only as a maſk to conceal the latter: it ſoon 
fits eaſy, next becomes our own, and is then 
worn for ever. What though Mrs. Townly 
looks at her huſband, while liſtening to = 
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will not her eye ſoon follow the direction of 
her ear? And though 'Townly, at preſent, 
makes wry faces as he watches me, will he 
not be at length reconciled to what he can at 
all endure? Yes, yes, Grandby—depend 
on it, as the huſband grows more careleſs, 
the lover becomes more intereſting, till hatred 
ſucceeds to indifference, on one fhde—and 
love to gallantry, on the other. 

I never doubted conqueſt, when a married 
woman permitted me to whiſper . ſoſtnothmgs” 
in herear—No, Grandby; ſhenever ſtops there. 

As Heaven is my judge, when I ſee an 
a ffectionate couple (ſuch inſtances excepted, 
where they don't chuſe to be happy); I'd as 


Z ſoon attempt their lives, as their felicity : but 


when things are—as they are—why then one 
muſt be blind, deaf, aud dumb, to efcape, 
in the general confuſion. - | 

« Lovemore, were you to ſee a fellow- 
creature on the edge, would you puſh him 
down the precipice ?”? 

Something like this you aſked me once be- 
fore. No—but were a madman to fling a 
caſket of jewels from a height, as I chanced 
to walk below, I might as well catch it as 
another: mig htn t I, Edmond? No harm in 
that, I hope? | 

Adieu : I fly to give my beautiful pupil a 
leſſon in the ſcience of that faſhion ſhe ſo 
wiſhes to cultivate. The huſband, too, is 
ambitious of her ſhining to advantage—Sure- 


ly he will thank me for my pains. geo: 
| LET. 
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LETTER LW 
Edmond Grandby, Eſq. to Sir George Lovemore. 


I HAVE been walking through the ſtreets, 
in the wind and rain, till I can walk no 
longer. I always ſet out with a purpoſed in- 
tention, but ever forget it, till my return. I 
reſolve, Lovemore, to obſerve, in every face 
I meet, if ſuch a thing as happineſs inhabits 
any of their boſoms; for I begin to ſuſpet— 
But my eye ſoon leaves the crowd, and turns 
inward, where it has nothing to do, 

At firſt, perhaps, a few attract attention— 
and then I tire—W hat fools, Lovemore! 
Oae looks as if he met with a diſappointment, 
and ſo increaſed it by vexation: another—a, 
loſs, and, ſending content after, remains poor 
indeed! A third, by his buſtling, buſy. air, 
ſeems purſuing, what, if he does attain, wall 
ſcarce repay his agitation; and, if he miſſes 
But ſee! in that eye, how hope. and plea- 
ſure ſparkle—He eagerly ſprings forward to 
catch the prize he overſhoots, while the 
ſlow-paced, plodding fellow, leering over his 
ſhoulder as he paſſes by, ſeizes it, without 
or right, or expeciation. In that man's face, 
poſleſſion's painted; but the object ſhrinks as. 
he graſps it! Alas! his deluded eye had 
meaſured the lengthened ſhadow only, not 
the ſubſtance. 

But here it ſurpaſſes expectation even 
hope ſoared not ſo far and lo! ſatiety Fe h 
ceeds 
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ceeds! Then, Lovemore, ſome one I have 
perhaps ſeen once or twice before, ſtops — 
takes my hand, then aſks ſo kindly of my 
health—and, ere I can reply, purſues his 
way, indifferent if I live or die. 

Another —ever my warm, fincereſt friend 
—juſt lifts his bat, and flies as I approach 
him. But, wherefore- ſhould thoſe regard 
me? Thoſe did not diſappoiut—they never 
loved 'me; and if they did—why, what 
than? 
p | Lovemore—do you know of any ſequeſ- 
= tered ſpot, a great way— a very great way 
from diſappoiutment, from care, from miſery, 
from ſociety? Let it be a wild grove, at the 
foot of ſome high, bleak, craggy mountain, 
ever covered with dark, brooding clouds, 
with torrents of water daſhing down the rug- 
ged ſides. It muſt be ſurrounded by wild 
beaſts, and birds—The firſt will not betray 
me -I placed no confidence in them The 
latter I may love they never will abuſe it 
But no human, being but myſelf muſt ever 
trace the region They carry paſſions in their 
faces, Lovemore, and may again intereſt me: 
they may tell me too, they love me; and 1 
am ſo weak, Imay again believe them Then, 
if they deceive me, as they certainly will, I 
ſhall be again unhappy; and ſo leave the 
world in vain, and take all this pains for no- 
thing. So, Lovemore, look ont for me. 

What occaſions this tightneſs acroſs my 
forehead—like a cord binding it—My heart, 

| tOO 
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too— What ails me? I will lay me down 


and reſt. | 
„„ . = 


*Tis yet early dawn, but they will not let 
me ſleep—Then when I did ſlumber a little, 
the crowded ſcenes of the day continued to 
diſtract my wild imagination. I thought my. 
ſelf amid a throng, who puſhed their way, 
regardleſs of every intereſt but their own, and 
ſelf was written in all their contrated brows: 
excepting a very few, who, trying to eaſe the 
paſſage of the reſt; as they modeſtly drew 
back, were, m a moment, ſtripped, and 
laughed at, for their folly. 5 

As I muſed on thoſe things, my whole at. 
tention was ſuddenly engaged by a ſplendid 
gilt carriage, with ducal coronets blazoned 
on every fide, drawn by many a rich capari. 
ſoned horſe; and a train of ſhining liveried at- 
tendants hung around, and followed in ſtate- 
ly ſhow: while the gaping crowd forgot a- 
while their own purſuits, and ſtared with de- 
light, aſtoniſhment, and envy. A lady, 
whoſe charms were more dazzling than the 
Jewels that covered her, ſat in the chariot, 
and by her a man bending. under age, de- 
formity, and care! but ſhe regarded him not, 
as he gazed on her; for, exulting- in her | 
pride, ſhe looked on every fide, enjoying the 
deep admiration ſhe drew. As I ſtood, with 

folded arms, wondering what this might be, 
| ſuddenly a fearful band ruſhed forth, and 
| ſurrounding 
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ſurrounding the chariot, ſtopt the lady on her 
way. Firſt, indifference and ſatiety threw a 
veil over her eyes, that ſhe might no lon-er 
take pleaſure in her ſumpture; and, when ſhe 
turned from them to the companion of her 
days, a loathing diſguſt fickened her heart. 
Then fear and jealouſy pervaded his breaſt, 
and he ſtill revenged his pains, by tearing with 
their pointed fangs, her tender boſom. 

Lo! Diſcontent and Deſpair now hovered 
over her, and all the gay flowers of her 


Ton withered before them! Caſting her 


anguid eyes around, ſhe beheld me in the 
throng (as ſhe held out her helpleſs hands for 
aid), and cried—* O Grandby! and was it 
for this“ ſprung forward to her relief (for 
I loved the beautiful viſion); but the man 
held her by a cruel chain, that glittered like 
gold to the fight, but was formed of the 
rougheſt iron, and too, too ſtrong for me to 
break! Now, in a rage, he ſtruck her with 
it on the heart, and her gentle ſpirit fled for 
ever! 

While I wept in an agony of grief and 
deſpair, the chariot, crowd, and dæmons, 
vaniſhed from my view; and, turning, I ſaw 
an azure cloud, beaming with ſtars, deſcend- 
ing, that held inviting angels! And, as they 
ſtruck the harmonic ſtring, with heavenly 
voice they ſung— O come away!” The 
ſweet ſpirit then joined the ſeraphic choir, 
and, ſmiling, beckoned me to follow—I tried 


— but 
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1 
each. and 1 deb e pure as bet 
ſifter-angels, but for one ſpot— Forgive it, 
Heaven! I purſued the radiant track, till it 
was loſt in æther, then with a pang awaked. 
O Lovemore! | 


LETTER IIV. 
Sir George Lovemore to Edmond Grandby, E/q. 


EATH and furies! what's the matter 

now: I always thought, Grandby, your 
felicity, too finely ſpun out, would turn your 
head at laſt—and now, like the fellow in the 
ſtreet, you have more than you know what 
to do with. Thank Heaven, my brains, 
made of common ſtuff, promiſe duration, at 
leaſt—that 1s, barring accidents—Should 1 
be ſtung with love, or poetry, you know, 
Grandby—No great danger of either though, 
and fo, the ſtores of my fool's noddle will 
laſt me out the voyage. 

But what the devil do you go out bappi. 
neſs-hunting for? Egad you'll have luck, if 
not even worſe off than t'other fool (with the 
lantern) who went on much ſuch another 
wild-gooſe cbaſe. . 

Yet, what do you mean, Grandby ! And 
to what region are you ſoaring now? for, 
— me if I can gueſs. Do you deſign to 

banter, 


1 
banter, or perplex me? I was ever good at 
charades, and ſuch ſtuff - But crowds, and 
coaches, and clouds; angels, ladies, and 
demons ! Whew !—why, this tune's ſet fif- 
teen notes higher than that under the win- 
dow, by moon-light. Not within the reach 
of my powers, however; and, devil take me 
if I can make out one word of the medley. 
Pretty fellow, truly, to fit down, and 
amuſe yourſelf with writing dreams; and, 
what's worſe, with inventing them; for ſuch 
a maſs of heterogeneous nonſenſe never en- 
tered a rational caput, in a dream, I'm ſure. 
| TT hate poets, and poetry—'Tis the worſt 
feature about you, Grandby : well enough for 
women—yes, it prepares a woman's imagina- 
tion charmingly for us, and ſaves a world of 
trouble: but a man to hack his fancy, and ſit 
down to knot verſes—ridiculous! | 
You've been reading the Arabian Nights, 
or ſuch traſh, I ſuppoſe; and ſo your prolific 
brain, immediately hatching Eaſtern tales, 
you favour me with this notable dream, as 
a firſt ſample of your manner? OL 
And then, agai—lI look out for a grove in 
a a deſert, and a mountain, for you! Do you 
think me a fool? By my ſoul, Grandby, I 
believe you're but a man, after all; and fo 
have a ſplice of the puppy in you too. 
Well, to leave your whims, and talk ſenſe 


Z have perſuaded Mrs. Townly (I think 1 


have) that a huſband's being aſhamed of his 
affection 
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affection for a beautiful wife, is a far greater 


crime than total bliadneſs, for, in the laſt in- 


ſtance, he's only a brute, and ſhe can't re- 
ſent what he cannot help; but, to dare to fin 
againſt the ſupremacy of the charms he feels, 
is an affront indeed, and ought to be punith- 
ed accordingly. What would the pleaſures 
of ſovereignty be, unleſs its power were con- 
feſled? or the value of a diamond, if not to 


be worn in public? Then what an example 


to admiring worlds—that he who beſt ſhould 
know the worth of the heavenly treaſure he 
poſſeſſes, neglects it—and appears to diſ- 
dain the conquering chains he ſhould o.]ↄn 
—ſoft fetters, ſo many others would be bleſt, 
would be proud to wear, and wear in open 
triumph ! | 

I go on ſwimmingly, Grandby—and have 
a ſop for Cerberus too—He fortunately 
thinks me the very quinteſſence of refine- 


ment, and the nobleſt acquiſition to his fa- 
ſhionable liſt; and will therefore bear a 


great deal, (though he does © grin hornbly” 


ſometimes) rather than break with me. I'm 


putting him on an adventure too—juſt to do 
like the reſt of the world, you know— 
One muſt not be ſingular— This will take 
him up a little; and he will not be perpe- 
tually going out, becauſe a huſband ſhould 
ever be abroad, and perpetually returning 


with ſome noodle excuſe, becauſe—he's 


afraid to continue ſo. 0 
MY One 
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One little check in my career, though— 
not from the wife, ſhe's in my intereſts : nor 
et from the huſband, for he's but—a huſ- 
bags? 'tis from myſelf, or rather from a friend, 
with his interruptions (and be hanged to 
him) at ſuch a time. Plaguy unlucky this, 
Grandby ; for, if you make ever ſuch way 
to a woman's heart, leave the purſuit for a 
moment, ſhe's off, and you've all your labour 
to go over again, Then, ſhould another ſtep 
in while I'm away W hy *cwill be rather 
provoking, after ſuch pains to perſuade a wo- 
man to reaſon, another ſhould obtain the ho- 
nour of the conqueſt, and reap all the fruits 
of my leſſons. Devil take the fellow for 
kreaking in on my adventures, with his own. 
If I can, Grandby, (as I ſhall not be a 
thouſand miles from you) I'll give you a call, 
ere I return; for though I don't comprehend 
your rambling heroics, (ſome love-quarrel, I 
ſuppoſe) I do not half like them. 
What do you mean by the tightneſs in 
your head? You tied your night-cap too 
tight, lay uneaſy, and then got up to the moon. 
I did not mean to ſtay ſo long at Bath, 
and ſhould not think of returning, but for the 
win. of this innocent, untutored coun- 
girl. Whether 'tis from love, or only a 
Poli ſhe does run in my head a little, and 
I ſhan't reſt till I drive her out again. 


Vor. II. F ET. 
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Mrs. Boothby to Lady Eglington. 


ON'T be—for heaven's ſake don't be 

too much alarm*d—but——-why muſt [ 
ſhock you with the dreadful intelligence? 
Amelia—the cruel Amelia has half diſtracted 
us all: her poor ſifter—Oh my friend! Ame- 
lia has left us: ſhe has eloped—and is by this 
the wife of—I dread your knowing whom.— 
We were laſt night at the play: Captain 
Flowers handed out Amelia. She managed 
to ſeparate herſelf from us, and juſt at the 
door, telling Flowers ſhe ſaw Mr. Boothby 
and her ſiſter juſt behind (which was true), 
ſent him with a meſſage to a lady at a little 
diſtance, while ſhe ſtaid for me with Miſs 
Tivolly* s party, then waiting for their car- 
riages. Miſs T1volly declared (on our com- 
ing up and Flowers joining us, all eagerly en- 


quiring for Amelia) that a gentleman ſhe ne- 


ver ſaw before, the moment Captain Flowers 
turned away, came to let Miſs Eglington 
know Mrs. Boothby was going out at the 


other door, and ſent him to conduct her 


where he knew the carriage waited. Bidding 
Miſs Tivolly good night, ſhe flew off with 
the ſtranger, but which way ſhe did not ob- 
ſerve. Miſs Tivolly cannot even deſcribe 
the man; but to what purpoſe if ſhe could ? 
The ſhocking truth firuck both me and her 

= ſiſter 
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ſiſter the inſtant we miſſed her, and this ac- 
count confirmed it. | 

I carried Mira home, ſinking under her 
terror, (in the confuſion what could we do?) 
while Mr. Boothby engaged every one he 
knew about him, and their ſervants, in a 
ſearch, but could obtain no intelligence of 
conſequence. Some declared they ſaw the 
lady deſcribed pùt into a chariot that drove 
one way; others, in a coach that drove 
another—and the night pailed away in fruit- 
leſs enquiries. The glimmering hope by 
which we attempted to ſupport ourſelves va- 
niſhed on arriving at our own door: Amelia 
had not been heard of. 

Mira, notwithſtanding her extreme agita- 
tion almoſt overpowered her, would accom- 
pany me to Lady Priſcilla—ſhe was at home 
—had company I thought it impoſſible 
ſhe ſhould deceive me, were my ſuſpicions 
founded. If not really ignorant of Amelia's 
flight, ſhe poſſeſſes more art than even I ſuſ- 
pect her for; ſhe ſeemed ſurpriſed—affeced 
I queſtioned her without the leaſt cere- 
mony. She confeſſed having always adviſed 
Amelia to encourage the addreſſes of my Lord 
Sommers: indeed ſhe believed ſhe preferred 
him . before any of her other admirers; but 
never wiſned her to elope with him: what 
occaſion for that? Why Miſs Eglington took 
ſo extraordinary a ſtep was quite aftoniſhing, 


for my Lord Sommers was every way unex- 
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ceptionable. So he is, my dear friend— 
would to heaven he had been the man! Mira 
declared ſhe ſuſpected from ſome hints her 
ſiſter bad lately Siri out in his favour, he 
was not quite indifferent to her. 

Mr. Blomer, at my requeſt, immediately 


went to Lord Sommers's houſe Alas! we 
had worſe to apprehend: my Lord returned 
with Mr. Blomer : his diſtreſs (for he owned 
he had before ſome hope) proved he was not 
the happy man. Every gentleman who had 
been known to addreſs the runaway, was 
now traced and queſtioned. All were alarm- 
ed, but all were innocent. Our diſtraction 
(Lady Priſcilla or felt or feigned it well) was 
now beyond deſcription. 

The dear Mira—what an additional ſhock ! 
And how ſhe feels for your affliction too ! 
When Mr. Boothby joined us at Lady Priſ- 
cilla's (*twas now broad day,) he aſked if any 
one had thought of enquiring of Grandby ? 
He learned he was {till in town. Mr. Blomer 
ſnatched up his hat Mira turned yet paler 
— ſhe attempted to ſpeak—the words died on 
her lips. Lady Priſcilla too would have pre- 
vented his going, but Mr. Boothby overruled 
her. 

Grandby had not been at home all night : 
neither his ſervants, nor the people he lodged 
with, knew any thing of him: he had been 
of late abroad whole days and nights toge- 


ther, none could tell where. Mira left her 
| ſeat 
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ſeat How my heart ached for her! How 
Lady Priſcilla eyed ber! Mr. Blomer went 
again —Grandby was returned: he found him 
pale, fatigued, his boots and dreſs ſplaſhed 
over with mud. Mr. Blomer reported there 
was no making any thing of his anſwers: all 


was confuſion : ſometimes he thought him 


jeſting: then again he ſeemed quite abſent, 
and at laſt ſunk into a ſullen filence from 
which not all his efforts could arouſe him. 
This raiſed Mr. Boothby”s ſuſpicions, and he 
was going himſelf, teternibed to be ſatisfied. 
Here Mira's emotion broke out—ſhe intreated 
Mr. Boothby not to affront Mr. Grandby far- 
ther by an imputation he had already treated 
in the manner deſcribed. He was above 
giving an anſwer to ſuch enquiries—he was 
above being concerned in actions of the kind. 
Let her but be indulged in this one requeſt, 
and ſhe for once would anſwer for his inno- 
cence. Lady Priſcilla ſeconding her, the af- 
fair was dropped. But 1s not this account 
of Grandby a very ſtrange one? 


This day and the ſucceeding night paſſed, 


as before, in conjecture, and enquiries equally 
vague and unſucceſsful. Still we forebore 
writing to you; for what addition had this 


dreadful ſuſpence and uncertamty given your 
affliction! But this morning Lady Priſcilla, 


with a face (whether real or affected) of won- 
der and diſtreſs, hurried to us with a letter 


ſhe had juſt received. Good heaven! What 
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could we believe! Gone off with Lord Win- 
terton! We did not know they were ac- 
quainted—that ſhe had even ſeen him—he 
is a ſtranger to us—to Lady Priſcilla : but his 
charater—ah! who has not heard of Lord 
Winterton! Lady Priſcilla left the letter for 
your peruſal: what will you think! Infatu- 
ated girl! What could influence her to make 
ſo prepoſterous a choice ? Not one of her 
other lovers but had been leſs exceptionable : ; 
even he ſhe once threatened. Lord Winter- 
ton is old enough to be her father: fo far 
from his perſon being (or ever having been) 
attractive, he is plain to a degree. His for- 
tunes are low and broken, and he has not 
one good quality on earth to recommend him! 
Unmanly wretch, io take advantage of a weak, 
filly girl, and, in defiance. of the laws of his 
country, to inveigle her thus from her friends! 
By her aunt's will he gets immediate poſſeſ- 
ſion of the fortune ſhe left her; but her fa- 
ther, as ſhe is under age—yet what can now 
be done? what could he wiſh now to do? 

Mira will embrace you a very few hours 
Frei your reception of this unhappy intelli- 
gence. How do I now regret my wiſhes to 
evade a misfortune of the kind, to be the very 
means of plunging us in one ſtill greater 
blind, erring mortals that we are! Oh my 
friend how have all your hopes now dwin- 
dled away to nothing, ſince the time you 
committed their deareſt objects to my 8 3 

ira, 


( 
Mira, Amelia, both—both !—dear, ſuffering 
mother! Oh that I could impart ſome conſo- 
lation to the deep anguiſh—but if your own 
breaſt ſupplies it not, how ſhall mine, or any 
other earthly power avail! Oh madam, now, 
now exert yourſelf, and be a greater exam- 
ple than ever to a world that wants it. That 
I, who only wiſhed to add to your repoſe and 


fehcity, ſhould have thus unfortunately con- 


tributed to leſſen both, believe moſt keenly 
afflicts your 
| 5 . BOOTHBY. 
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Miſs A. Eglington to Lady Priſcilla Blomer. 


(Encloſed in the preceding.) 
OOD heavens, Priſcilla! what have I 


done! How will you all be ſurpriſed! 


 aſtoniſhed—and you particularly, at a ſtep 
you could not have the leaſt ſuſpicion of! you 
who believed yourſelf ſo well informed of 
every turn, every fecret of your Amelia's 
heart. Well, don't be very angry with me, 
my deareſt friend. I knew your partiality 
for Lord Sommers ſo intereſted you in his 
favour, you would not liſten with patience to 
my preference of another; and ſo—and fo, 
Priſcilla, by the time you receive this letter, 
"=. 1 
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I ſhall be the wife of Lord Winterton, Priſ- 
cilla,—with whom I fancy you are not ac- 
quainted, as I never ſaw him of your parties. 
Indeed we only met (at firſt) at public places: 
he then wrote to me, and after that we had 
frequent private interviews at a common 
friend's. Now, you will ſay, all this was 
very imprudent; but, love, my Lady—only 
think of Love! You forget ſure—but no, tis 
I forget—I think, Priſcilla, you never felt 
the tender paſſion. My duty too—I fear 
my father will be offended a little — Then my 
promiſe—but love, I repeat, (and every book 
in the world ſays the ſame) is the moſt pow- 
erful of paſſions, and even duty of every kind 
muſt bow before its altar. I hope Sir Charles 
will forgive this firſt and laſt offence, and I 
w1ll never do ſo again; for really I was fo 
frightened and fluttered at ſlipping out of the 
laybouſe in ſuch a hurry—and I trembled fo 
for fear of being catched—Lord, how Itrem- 
' bled, Priſcilla! What, I wonder, did the April- 
fools (I was fo finely waiting for) ſay, when they 
returned and found the bird was flown ? Ha! 
Ha! Poor ſouls! How like ſimpletons they muſt 
have looked? But my ſiſter and Mrs.Boothby 
—(I am afraid ſhe will have a ſad opinion of 
me after all her politeneſs)—and you, my 
r Priſcilla—I wiſh 1 could have managed 
without alarming you all ſo—except Mr. 
Boothby : I ſhould perfectly have enjoyed 
ſeeing his fat Nabobſhip ſkipping about = 
18 
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| his gouty toes, as if hunting a bag of rupees 

on ſtorming the town of a rich Ally in India. 
J wonder if the news has yet reached Eg- 
lington-hall? My God! What a naughty, 
naughty girl they will think me! But they 
will forgive me, I hope they will forgive 
me, and then I ſhall be ſo happy, drive 
away in my coach and fix loaded with co- 
ronets and ſervants, and who but Lady Win- 
terton! Lord, Lord, my Lady! The firſt 
time J appear in the firſt row of a fide-box at 
tde play — I won't go till a crouded night, 
and the ſecond act begins; then, Lady Win- 
terton's box! Lady Winterton's box! Every 
body's diſturbed to make way for me. Then 
ſuch delightful confuſion, while all ftare at 
my diamonds—and for the reſt of the even- 
ing no one minds the ſtage, — 

I write this full drive for Scotland —no 
fear of purſuit now: but for this apprehen- 
fion, I would have gratified all your curio- 
fities before, and this letter I hope will ſansfy 
every body for the preſent. As ſoon as the 
charming knot is tied (which it would be a 
fin for any one to attempt undoing,) I ſhall 
write and beg pardon of my parents.—Sure, 
they won't be ſo cruel as to refuſe my firſt 
requeſt after my marriage. The carriage 
waits fly—Adieu, Priſcilla and hey for a 
A to Gren IM 
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LETTER LVI. 


Mrs. Howell to Lady Priſcilla Blomer. 


HOPE, my Lady, you have not yet 
yet ſhewn the -letter Miſs Eglington left 
with you: if you have, and we fhould be 
purſued, all will be ruined: for we are ſtill at 
—, where we met my Lord, and nothing 
but abſolute force will now carry Amelia one 
ſtep further, What an unfortunate circum- 
ſtance, that my Lord Winterton's age and 
appearance are ſo much againſt him! Had 
thoſe been favourable, the reſt had not been 
attended to, though froman untoward chance 
ſhe has learned his real character, and I with 
ſhe had learned no more. | 
From the moment Mr. Stormer handed her 
from the play-houſe into the coach where I 
waited to receive her, ſhe began (as you had 
apprehended) to repent. *Twas well your La- 
duyſhip's precaution engaged my attendance; 
for Stormer (Oh theſe men are but mere milk- 
ſops with all their boaſted courage), moved 
by ber tears and prayers to ſet her down (any 
where), ſo ſhe could but return to her ſiſter 
ber darling ſiſter! who would break her 
heart the moment ſhe miſled her; the tender- 
hearted puppy (I ſay) had at this nonſenſe 
certainly betrayed his truſt, but for me. 
As you commanded, I called to her recol- 
lection all the charms of title, fortune, inde. 
| pendance. 
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pendance, ſhow—but all indeed to very little 
purpoſe. —Her father—her dear, her tender 
mother, was now all her cry, Wretch that 
ſhe was—ſhe'd break her parents hearts: to 
what had Lady Priſcilla's intreaties forced 
her againſt her inclination !—for ſhe had be- 
fore repented, and foreſeen ſhe never could 
go through with it. Again we preached and 
tried to ſooth her—In vain: ſhe was at one 
nme almoſt outrageous, and it was with the 
_ greateſt difficulty we got her into the poſt- 
chaiſe at the appointed place. 
W hen ſhe was quite exhauſted with raving, 
weeping, and lamenting by turns, | flattered 
' myſelf ſhe had recovered the fright to which 
we then attributed her prepoſterous beha- 
viour, and took the opportunity to prepare 
her for Lord Winterton's appearance in the 
morning. She ſtarted from her reverie at the 
mention of his name—< Gracious heaven! 
_ whither am I going? To a man I have never 
yet beheld! Oh Priſcilla! Priſcilla! to what a 
ſep have you led me? Miſerable girl, to ſuf- 
fer myſelf to be perſuaded by any one to fly 
from the arms of my friends to a ſtranger's!: 
What though he poſſeſſes all the virtues and 
attractions in the world? I may be wretched: 
with them all—And how can he love from 
having ſeen me only once in public? All 
all this occurred to me in time, yet I ſuffered 
myſelf to be prevailed on.” Here, my Lady, 
I repeated all your former arguments: _ 
3 ö 8 
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her again and again, that moſt great matches 
u ere in like manner formed without the parties 
ever having ſeen, or but ſightly having ſeen, 
each other: that Lord Winterton, however, 
had often gazed on the charms which, but 
once beheld, had had ſufficient power to en- 
flave his heart for ever. Firſt impreſſions 
were always the moſt violent and laſting; and 
though my Lord might not at firſt ſight ap- 
pear to ſuch very ſtriking advantage, did not 
Princeſſes, ſwayed by the charms of ſtate 
alone, eaſily diſpenſe with the trifling ſhow of 
a mere gaudy outhde? This, Madam, was 
the only hint I ventured; but, prepoſſeſſed 
by the too flattering picture you drew to bias 
her, it was not underſtood. 

When we arrived at „ my Lord re- 
ceived Miſs Eglington at the door. His figure 
reflected not the image your deſcription had 

ainted in her mind. Not having an idea he 
could be the man, ſhe returned his ſalute 
with a ſlight courteſy, and, ſcarcely regard- 
ing, ſuffered him to lead her to the drawing- 
room, where, trembling as ſhe entered, ſhe 
expected to ſee her blooming Adonis in all 
the charms with which her wild imagination 
had arrayed him. As ſoon as entered, 
his Lordſhip, on his bended knee, kiſſed the 
hand he held She ſtarted, aud haſtily with- 
drew it. Mr. Stormer introduced Loop 


WI NTERTON—“ Great God, deliver me!” 


and, as if ſtruck with a thunderbolt, ſhe fell 
| ſenſeleſs 
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ſenſeleſs on the floor. Not all your guarding 
him againſt furprize, not even his own na- 
tural aſſurance, could bear ſo much. He 
frowned, bit his lips, curſed, ſtamped with 
rage, nay, ſomething like a threat of revenge. 
— Twas well ſhe could not hear him. 
I beſought his Lordſhip (as we bore her to a 
ſopha) to be calm nll ſhe was better recon- 
ciled. © Reconciled, Madam!—Better re- 
conciled to receive as ſhe ought to receive 
(inferior as ſhe is) the honour deſigned her by 
one of my diſtinction!“ I feared the conſe- 
uences of Amelia's firſt ſurprize, and luckily 
recollecting your Ladyſhip's letter, I entreat- 
ed him to read it in the next apartment, and 
to be adviſed by its contents to proceed by 
the gentleſt methods. * Conſider you are a 


lover, my Lord“ J am yet a lover, 


Madam, and will yet obey; but”*—Miſs Eg- 
lington was recovering, and Stormer ventured 
to lead the haughty peer away. *Twas well 
he was away. Oh the indignant looks ſhe 
caſt on me the moment her eyes were open- 
ed! And then, while they flaſhed hatred, 
contempt, and almoſt fury, Is this” ſays 
ſhe, © the hideous monſter into whoſe power 
J have fo baſely been betrayed! Oh Lady 
Priſcilla, now, now I firit behold you! now 
have your infinuating arts prevailed over my 
unſuſpecting temper. Till now I was enſnar. . 
ed. Alas! I yet But though I deſerve 
even this, think not I will ever yield—no, I 

| will 
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will die ere I ſubmit. Perfidious friend! is 
this then the lovely youth with whoſe de- 
ſcription you fo often attempted to warm my 
heart! Where are thegentle looks, and where 
the graceful manners, the virtues, that were 
to ſhine through all his form? No, virtue 
never inhabited a form fo frightful. But why 
was I deceived? To what purpoſe? If you 
only wanted to ſecure my remaining with you 
in town, ſure, ſure many others -I at- 
tempted to fpeak——< And what art thou, 
creature, who haſt dared to join in this im- 
pious plot to deceive me? She really awed 
me, Madam: you cannot imagine how pride 
raiſed: and ſupported her.— Go, this inſtant 
order the carriage, and let me haſten, ere 
too late, to deprecate, by the trueſt ſubmiſ- 
fon, the wrath of my offended family. Oh 
my father! my father! how have I erred! 
And ſeverely do the thorns with which I 
now wound your heart pumſh the unfeeli 
- wretch, till now unfeeling—that could 
Her tears choaked her voice. Lord Winter- 
ton entered the room; he tried to be tender, 
but ſhe ſoon threw him off his guard by her 
abrupt behaviour, and his violence has but 
ſerved to diſguſt her more. The ſcene is 
now one continual bout of altercation. The 
lady, done with intreaties and complaints, 
boldly demands her freedom, and threatens 
the execution of the offended laws for her 
detention. My Lord vows he will reſign ber 
Fx | ut 
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but with life, and declares, unleſs ſne yields 
to her favouring deſtiny, and yields with a 
grace, though he will ſtill detain her, ſhe 
never ſhall poſſeſs the honour he at firſt de- 
ſigned her. This is only a puff, my Lady: 
we know *tis her fortune he moſt conſiders. 
I hinted to your Ladyſhip her having dif- 
covered his real character: the particulars I 
have already informed you of, had ſurel 
ſufficiently expoſed it. But his Lordſhip de- 
termined at leaſt to be fincere, and, by open- 
ing all his virtues to her view at once, to put 
it out of his Lady's power to charge him here- 

after with deception. | 

As we wait the gentleman's arrival (he pro- 
miſed to be here to-day) who is to accompany 
and give away the bride, my Lord, alread 
tired with domeſtic broils, fought relief from 
the bottle, with a few old friends he unfor- 
tunately met with in the evening. Miſs Fg- 
lington would not be prevailed on laſt night 
to retire to reſt, though terribly fatigued with 
travelling all the night before, and fretting all 
the ſucceeding day; and my Lord (quite in- 
toxicated) found her on bis return walking 
up and down the room, like a tragedy-queen, 
in diſdainſul ſilence, for ſne now ſcarcely con- 
deſcends to ſpeak to me. He approached the 
diſdainful girl, embraced her, kiſſed her in 
ſpite of reſiſtance; repeatedly kiſſed her, even 
her neck. Terrified to death, ſhe flew to me 
for protection, whom ſhe had ſo contemptu- 
Toe | ouſly 
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ouſly treated, and clinging round me, (though 
ſhe had, on my veuturing to adviſe, juſt be- 
fore imperioufly ordered me away,) now im- 
plored me not to leave her. I begged my 
Lord to retire, but on his refuſing to do fo, 
her violent ſpirit broke through all ber fears, 
and ſhe aſked him how he dared to inſult a 
Lady like her, by entering her preſence in 
that vile condition? 

It is a babit I have, my love, and as I 
often indulge it, I with to mure you to it by 
commencing at once 

« Wretch! What have I to do with your 
beaſtly habits? Let me begone this moment, 
or expect remember I am an heireſs, and 
tremble (fince honour cannot ſway you) trem- 
ble at the laws that will chaſtiſe, as it de- 
ſerves, your violence. And tremble too at 

an inſulted father, who, though I have de- 
ſerted his protection, will yet revenge the 
wrongs I ſuffer from this outrage, this infamous 
attempt.” Lord Winterton's countenance 
gathered thunder as ſhe ſpoke, and, ſetting 
his back againſt the door, 

«© Where are you going, Madam! ? How 
can you eſcape me, fooliſh girl? And though 
the doors were open, whither would you go? 
Say, has not your conduct forever barred 
thoſe of your father, and of your other friends, 
againſt you? And where can you find pro- 
tection but in thoſe arms hither 1855 fled 


from theirs to ſeek it! 
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My Lord, I will own (as I feel) my fol- 
lies; and, humbled as J am, at their feet im- 
plore the pardon my future conduct ſhall de- 
ſerve. I will promiſe” 

* Will they again believe you? Have you 
not already falſified your word? 

* Oh Priſcilla! how have you every way 
betrayed my eaſy confidence!”; 

* My Lord, experience now will ratify my 
word. I have not a doubt myſelf of my re- 
ception and forgiveneſs : but though (juſtly 
incenſed my parents ſhould ſpura me away 
from their feet as I kneeled, and though de- 
ſpiſed too by that very world that miſled me, 
there is no wretchedneſs I would not gladly 
prefer to the horror of being your wife—So, 
without troubling yourſelf about either me, 
or my friends, or with conſequences you can 
have nothing to ſay to; let me go (I bid you) 
when and whither I pleaſe, for you have 
no right to detain me.“ 

No right! Have I not bought you? Are 
you not, therefore, mine? my property ?* _ 

To deſcribe Amelia's look now, would be 
impoſſible: it was ſome time before ſhe could 
give utterance to her words. I warned my 
Lord, in a whiſper, of his unguarded ex- 
preſſions — even his own ſafety endangered by 
intoxication, of which I ventured to remind 
him. He heard me not. Amelia's haughty 
. contempt now burſting on him in a torrent 1 


cannot recollect, he anſwered to her charge 
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of falſehood (among the other princely vir- 
tues ſhe was prepared to expect in him) that 
he had bought her: to the ruin of half his 
remaming eſtate, he had bought her: and 
did ſhe ſuppoſe hers ſhould not indemnify 
his loſs? Yes. Another day would make 
it all his own (for ſhe had left herſelf 
no friend to ſecure her proper ſettlements), 
and he would enjoy it all. All but the little 
eſtate in Kent, which was by agreement to 
be ſold for an additional reward and payment 
to his kind procureſs.” Procureſs! Diaboli- 
cal villainy ! But tis an infamous falſehood 
— black as the ſoul that forms it! Who has 
the power to ſell either me or my eſtates ? Or 
who would dare aſſume any ſuch authority? 
What right' E LLIT 
«© That, Madam, is none of my bufineſs : 
how the right was derived which conveyed 
you and all you poſſeſs to me, I neither know 
nor care; but ſuppoſe it was delegated by 
yourſelf, If you thought proper, at ſuch an 
age, to withdraw yourſelf from your natural 
guardians, and, having better dependance on 
a {tranger, confiding 1n herſuperior judgment, 
have yielded yourſelf ſubmiſſive to her ſway, 
and put yourſelf in her power; now, (doubt- 
leſs, depending on your uſual implicit faith 
in her all-regulating taſte), becauſe ſhe finds 
it convenient to her intereſt to manage the 
truſt with which you honoured her, not al- 
together 
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together to your whimſical fancy, (though 
ſhe has faithfully attended to the chief point, 
your love of rank); mine, madam, is one of 
the firſt in the kingdom, ſurely now you have 
not the leaſt right to complain, even thoug 
you believe yourſelf aggrieved.” 17 
Miſs Eglington continued a ſtatue of aſto- 
niſnment, her eyes fixed on my Lord, till 
towards the concluſion of this fine harangue, 
when ſhame bent them down to the ground. 
I endeavoured again to interrupt him in vain. 
Imputing her filence to conviction, he was 
but the more elated by his ſuppoſed ſucceſs. 
Nov, humbled vixen, deſcend from your 
imaginary heights, own the mortification you 
feel, and bow before the honour intended you 
by a man of my rank and conſequence, who 
not only deſcends to ally himſelf to birth m- 
ferior as yours, but can can even ſtoop to re- 
ceive you at a fale: and whoſe timely com- 
pliance, perhaps has prevented your falling 
a prey, by the arts of a needy, mercenary 
woman, to ſome low citizen, who, ſeduced 
by that bewitching baby-face, had paid her 
well for the beauteous piece of wax-work at 
her intire diſpoſal.”— _ 

My Lord,” anſwered Miſs Eglington, 
without any of her uſual violence of ſpirit, 
* you, indeed, behold me humbled, but not 
mortified : no; believe me, I am raifed—and 
feel ſomething ſupporting me beyond any 
thing [ever knew before. That I am thun- 

derſtruck 
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derſtruck at a piece of wickedneſs I never 
had an idea of till now, and equally ſhock. 
ed at the barbarous perfidy of a woman 1 
once ſo loved, is, indeed, true; but the con- 
duct that bas opened my eyes to truth has 
alſo taught me to bear with better fortitude 
the effects of my own raſhneſs and blind in- 
fatuation. I thank you, ſir, for this intelli- 
gence as well as for this further diſcovery of 
yourſelf: not that it was at ail neceſſary to 
mcreaſe my opinion of you after the moment 
we firſt met; for your face is the mirror of 
your ſoul, my Lord, and the virtues of fin- 
cerity (from whatever ſource they ſpring) you 
certaialy poſſeſs. I conteſt not your ſuperi- 
ority after the noble proof you have given of 
it, by uniting with a worthleſs woman to en- 
{ſnare a weak, deluded girl, whom, with all 
her inferiority, you were content to ſteal 
away, for your exalted qualities could not 
ſupport the light. And now, my Lord, for 
the leſſon I have received—a leſſon on which 
I build all the good I yet hope to enjoy, I. 
indeed, owe you my moſt grateful acknow- 
ledgements: and I promiſe you, ('tis all I 
can,) that if you will reſtore me to my 
friends, to prevail on them to drop the pro- 
ſecution you are from my repugnance (for I 
will ſuffer death rather than be your wife), 
now doubly expoſed to. Ani eng s Lord, 
ſince I now perceive my fortune to be your 
only object, I will engage, upon my word, 
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on my coming of age, to pay you ten thou- 
ſand pounds.” 

Here Lord Winterton burſt into a loud 
laugh. © A very fine dependence, were 1 
diſpoſed to liſten to it, ſhould I have on your 
word, Madam, after the proof you have al- 
ready given your father of its worth! But 
what a madman ſhould I be, having the whole 
in my poſſeſſion, and this pretty puppet figure 
in the bargain, to reſign either? Upon my 
foul I begin to be in love with you to: d—n 
the fellow but for whoſe delay you were now 
my wife — Devil puniſh him with a wife of 
his own for it. Mrs. Howell, we'll proceed 
by day-break whether he comes or not. By 
heaven I was never half ſo taken with Sally 
Moore herſelf, whom TI left ighing and whin- 
ing, though I promiſed to return in a week 
with a lapful of my new wife's jewels. Is 
ſhe not a charming creature! What eyes! 
What a mouth!“ and again he attempted to 
kiſs her. She repulſed him with diſdain. 
« Now, how becoming a counteſs that air, 
Mrs. Howell! But my ſweet girl, though you 
may awe the vulgar by it, I will not allow 
the leaſt atom of it to me ond the next 
four and twenty hours: you muſt then be all 
ſubmiſſion to my ſovereign will, and in my 
preſence a mere humble, dutiful, obedient 

iece of reſignation. And who can tell but 
that, ſoftened by your good behaviour, I may 


in time relent, leave Sally and her dozen brats 
to 
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to ſtarve, and reward your patience, love, 
and complaiſance (for I will have no mur- 
muring—a troubleſome, fond, jealous wife 1s 
the devil), and reform? A reformed rake, 
you know, makes the beſt huſband. But this 
I would not have you too ſure of—only com- 
fort yourſelf with the diſtant hope of it: all 
things are uncertain: it may, or it may not 
happen.“ 

Yet, Amelia, whatever I do, I will not 
have you ſeck conſolation abroad: too well 
acquainted by experience with your pretty 

ricks and inventive genius; by not allowing 
you the means to do ſo, I ſhall beſt prevent 
the exerciſe of your powers, and bar all fe- 
male friendſhips as the moſt dangerous con- 
nections you can form. Beſides, your allow- 
ance w1ll not be ſufficient to ſupport expences 
of any kind, as I ſhall have occaſion for the 
whole of your fortune for my own pleaſures.” 

Amelia made him no anſwer, but conti- 
nued walking penfively about the room, and 
my Lord, by this almoſt aſleep, bid her good 
night, adviſing her to be a good girl, and re- 
poſe her perturbed ſpirits againſt the approach- 
ing happy morn, that was to make her the 
envy of her ſex. 

The moment the door ſhut him out, ſhe 
threw herſelf on her knees, and beſought me 
to ſave her from that hated monſter, and 
(will your Ladyſhip believe it) endeavoured 


my 
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my faith from you, and favour her eſca 
She was ſoon filenced by my anſwer; and ; 
wonder what Miſs Eglington ſaw in me that 
could thus Encourage her to attempt my vir- 
tue. 

She next took it in her head to write to 
you: I encloſe her letter, and would adviſe, 
ſhould you think it beſt to diſown my Lord's 
imprudent charge, to exert all your wonted 
influence to perſuade her to immediate com- 
pliance; for notwithſtanding the high hand 
his Lordſhip carries to frighten her to mea- 
ſures, he is greatly puzzled how to proceed. 
If ſhe continues obſtinate, he muſt relinquiſh 
all idea of Scotland, and his own chaplain, 
at all hazard, muſt perform the ceremony. 
But, perhaps, would your Ladyſhip deſcend 
to confeſſion, it might ſoften her heart—Her 
ſimplicity (chough ſhe is ſtrangely altered) 
may lay her open to your inſinuative powers. 
Own your difficulties. Call on her exalted 
friendſhip to relieve your perplexities, and 
nobly ſave your character, by conquering her 
averſion, and marrying Lord Winterton. For 
heaven's ſake, Madam, prevail on my Lord 
to be more guarded for the preſent. Honour 
me, by the return of this expreſs, with your 
direction on this unlooked for perplexity, and 
believe me 

Your ever devoted 
c. HOWELL. 
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LETTER LVIII. 
Miſs A. Eglington to Lady Priſcilla Blomer. 


HE veil of error is nowentirely removed 
from my long deluded fight, my Lady, 
and what yet could remain after ſeeing him, 
your vile accomplice, without the leaſt atten- 
tion to your blaſted honour, bas himſelf diſ- 
covered. But how ſhould he be true to you, 
who can thus exult in his own villaty! 
And is it indeed to the infamous Winter- 
ton you have ſacrificed me, Priſcilla! And 
was 1t for this you too ſucceſsfully detached 
me from my own family; Ah! bow conſpi- 
cuous now the train, by which you led me 
by degrees to the dreadful gulph before me! 
—Oh yet ſave me, Priſcilla! Friend! Com- 
panion !—By every tender name by which I 
once knew you, I implore you, ere too late, 
to ſave me from miſery for ever. Blaſt not, 
I beſeech you, every proſpect of my life, by 
devoting my wretched days to the man 
wbo already tyrannizes over the prey you 
enſnared but to deliver to his brutal fury. 
Conſider my youth—pity my ine xperience 
and ſnatch me from the frightful monſter I 
hate. Remember my family, my friends 
lay not (with the wretch) I have forfeited their 
protection I have, I have—but by whoſe in- 
ſtigation forfeited ? How often, when a ray 
| . of 
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of reaſon has flaſhed on my mind, have you 
obſtruced its further way ? Howoften, when 
truth, from the bright examples around me, 
has irreſiſtibly reached my heart, have you 
revented its leaving the leaſt impreſſion 
there? And, when my boſom has opened to 
nature, did you not kill each blooming af- 
fection as it ſprung? Oh why, (but a few 
days ſince,) when J reſolved to be happy, 
and obey the ſweet impulſe I received from a 
fond mother's pen; when I felt more joy 
from the grateful tears the kindeſt of fiſters 
ſhed on my boſom; why then did you tear 
me away from her? Did I not own to you 
more real pleaſure from that tender moment, 
than from any of the ſcenes I moſt delighted 
in beſtowed ?—And when I have confeſſed 
thoſe began to loſe their charms of novelty 
from repetition, and that I ſometimes reliſh- 
ed more the converſations I liſtened to, when, 
Mira, Grandby, Lady Elmour, Mrs. Boothby 
ſpoke; Oh! how have you then rallied away 
my ſtrange infatuation! Ah! how I now 
bluſh for and lament thoſe ſtranger ſtill, that 
gained you attention from my partial mad- 
nels | Then the affection, the friendſhip, which 
you pretended could not bear to ſee me ſa- 
crificed for ever—And now how I am ſacri- 
ficed, indeed! and by her—Heavens ! Is this 
the man you adorned with every charm of 
mind and perſon! and whoſe only reaſon for 
concealing the paſſion you painted in ſuch 
Vor. II. G glowing 
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glowing colours, was his inferiority of for- 
tune? Fool that I was, not to reflect in time, 
that with ſuch virtues as you endowed him 
with, he would neither have deſcended to 
concealment, or have been guilty of ſo baſe 
an action: nor had ſuch been neceſſary, when 
my father, overlooking Mr. Grandby's want 
of fortune, proved his little attention to that 
where real worth exiſted. 

But, my Lady, it is little more my misfor- 
tune that reflection came too late to prevent 
the completion of your cruel plan, than that 
the arts, by which you effected it, were of 
that ſubtle nature, that no deſcription of their 
power can gain me the leaſt excuſe for ſuf- 
tering myſelf to fall into your ſnares. I have 
frequently, when you have overſet my reſo- 
lution, on recollection, wondered where all 
the arguments were fled by which you had con- 
vinced me. And though I now know they de- 
rived from my weakneſs theirgreateſt ſtrength ; 
yet by what faſcinating wiles you drew away, 
on laſt Monday evening, the feelings of my 
heart, while (exulting in the tranſports I de- 
rived from them) I informed you of my vo- 
lantary reſolution to accompany my fiſter, and 
to drop all further idea of Lord Winterton; 
how then,” determined I was, you not only 
made me relinquiſh my mtention, but ob- 
tained my immediate concurrence to the raſh 
action I never thought of at a diſtance with- 
out ſhuddering, is now to me indeed incom- 
| prehenſible? 
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prehenſible! Was it fatality? Was nothing 
but the keen anguiſh I now endure, to atone 
for my errors, my delufion? Oh Priſcilla! 
let this ſuffice, and puniſh me no further 
See me now—overcome with fatigue—tor- 
tured with apprehenfions of irremediable miſ- 
chief—my reputation already ſtabbed—my 
heart, my conſcience ſtung with remorſe for 
the woes my parents now endure for me— 
See me at this diſmal midnight hour, tora from 
every pitying friend—alone—Oh that that 
were all !—worſe than alone—expoſed to the 
inſults of a lawleſs, inebriated ruſhan—trem- 
bling without a guardian to protect me—Oh 
my father! where, where are you now! 

You will, Priſcilla—you ſurely will ſave 
me: though heaven has made you the rod of 
my chaſtiſement, (I am—Oh, my God, I am 


humbled, and do repent me!) you will not, 
Priſcilla, kill me quite, but haſten my delive- 


rance One moment, but one moment loſt, 


may render every effort too late to ſave me; 


and then you may hereafter relent, and to no 
purpoſe lament your poor, your loſt Amelia! 
Say but the word, and this impious woman, 
you have ſet my jailor, will favour my eſ- 


cape. Lord Winterton ſhall never know. 


They ſay, Priſcilla, it was your neceſſity 
induced you to this wicked deception How 
can that be! Affluence ſmiles on you: Mr. 
Blomer, (Oh my Lady! make that worthy 
man happy—'Tis now I revere his virtues ! 

„ Lord 
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Lerd Winterton has taught me to diſtinguiſh 
worth!) Mr. Blomer leaves you independent 
of even his will to oblige you : but, could 
half my fortune have contributed to your eaſe 
or enjoyment, you knew your influence too 
well to doubt its command. | 

Yet what elſe—you had not pitched on 
this wretch for my undoing, but there was 
none other either low or wicked enough— 
Then, Priſcilla, all he has promiſed for my 
miſery, ſhall be doubled, trebled, to make me 
happy. Take balf—all I poſſeſs, but fnatch 
me from deſpair! The moſt inviolable ſecrecy 
ſhall guard your character even from my 
own friends: I will continue to take all the 
blame on myſelf, as in the letter you made 


me copy before my ſad departure. Lord 


Winterton, for his own ſake, muſt be filent ; 
and thus every requifite purpoſe you origi- 
nally deſigned, more than anſwered, my ruin 
will, notwithſtanding, be prevented, and my 
eternal gratitude ſhall bleſs you. 

Write then—quickly write, and make me 
a happier creature than I ever was before: 
for now I know better how to value—But 
talk no more of titles, rank —of princeſſes and 
of faſhion :—Priſalla, the ſcene is altered 
quite—and not one word in favour of Lord 
Winterton! Oh! how my ſoul abhors him! 
Adieu—and for heaven's ſake aſſiſt me. 


L. E T. 
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LIT TI 
Lady Eglington to Mrs. Boothby. 


H Mrs. Boothby! Both? What, both my 
children! One wretched with all her 
virtues; the other wretched, as ſoon as ſhe 
mult be, and undeſerving too? And loſt for 
ever to me? This, this is too much. Forgive 
my diſtraction, beaven—I bow before thee 
l arraign not thy decrees I aſk not why 
I am thus afflicted in that part where my foul 
lived ——but while I bow, forgive a ſorrow- 
ing mother! 

Amelia—my loſt, deluded child! Lond 
terton! the ſcorn of folly! and even ſhame 
bluſhes deeper at his name. I wanted to 
purſue her, to ſnatch her, if poſſible, from 
ruin; but her incenſed father declares, were 
ſhe only far as the door, he would not take 
the trouble to impede the inclinations that 
could prefer Lord Winterton, nor the will 
that for ſuch a being could forſeit honour, - 
duty, and every virtue under heaven. 

Why did we truſt her from our fight? My 
friend—I mean not—yet perhaps forgive 
my froward heart. Alas! what power can 
check depravity, or bind folly in chains? To 
think wrong, is ſo near acting ſo, that nothing 
but a miracle can fave mis judging minds. 

Miſerable girl! What, allied to ſo low, ſo 
| fordida wretch, muſt be her fate! Every thing 
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in his power no ſettlement But why think 
Jof thoſe things, when more material conſi- 
derations Should he, unprincipled as he 
is, ill-treat her? Ah! ſhould ſhe not then find 
an aſylum in my boſom? But can nothing yet 
be done to ſave her? Is it yet too late? Per- 
haps, already ſhe repents: perhaps ſhe ſees, 
ſhe deplores her error—calls on her father— 
thinks on me. Oh my child! my child! Oh 
that it were poſſible, that ſhe would relent, 
and fly tomy open arms. Let Stoics talk, Jet 
Pride, even Virtue condemn; theſe are not 
mothers! yes, my arms ſhould open; my 
heart leap io receive my child. What noiſe? 
Mira! One of my treaſures reſtored me! 
yo God, I thank thee /!—— 


* * » 

Sweet balmy conſolation to my aching 
heart! Oh whatever I have loſt, let me not 
repine, whatever I feel, let me not murmur, 
while ſo much is left me, while I can thus 
enjoy it! 

Has this dear girl ſuffered, my friend? Does 
any thing depreſs her beſide her fiſter's un- 
happy ftory, and her mtereſt in our cares; I 
ſcarcely think it poſſible; ſo ſerene, ſo dif- 
ferent to herſelf, ſo attentive, ſo alive to us! 
But for her faded cheek, (Ab, heaven) no 
other alteration : her eyes ſparkle as brightly 
as ever, when they bezm on us the ſweet at- 
fections of her heart, and not a figh eſcapes 


her. 
When 
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When firſt we mentioned Grandby, For- 
get him, Madam,” (faid the angel), think 
no more of Grandby, my father. While he 
was worthy your approbation, my heart 
prided in its diſtinction: but it will not long 
be pained (I truſt it will not) by what it can- 
not honour; when innocence forbids its at- 
tachment: My pnly fear is leſt you ſhould 
think me more unhappy than I am. Too 
much have you already felt for me. Oh my 
father! believe me when I tell you, not a 
line in your letter tore my heart hike that 
which ſpoke your anguiſh on my account. I 
can only thank you as I ought by reſtoring to 
my boſom the peace on which yours ſo kindly 
reſts. Can I be otherwiſe than happy while 
bleſt in your affection?“ (kiſſing a hand of 
either parent as ſhe held them.) © Believe 
me but happy, and | ſhall indeed enjoy felt- 
city. — : 

I can perceive ſhe deſigns, by degrees, to 
influence her father (with whom her power 
is immenſe) in favour of her ſiſter: this only 
yet from a hint or two. He now can fcarcely 
bear the ſubject from none but her at all: and 
he once checked her by declaring, from any 
lips but her's, her ſiſter's name would be of- 
fenſive: but, perceiving her diſturbed, he 
added, © but from my Mira's, even poiſon 
would be innocent.” — 

And molt gratefully do thoſe lips dwell on 
the kind attention of our dear Mrs. Boothby. 

| G 4 W hat 
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Wbat trouble have you had? Let not what 
you could not poſſibly prevent, affect you: 
unkind Amelia thus to return what not all 
your greateſt merits could repay. Yet, with 
all her faults, all her ingratitude, I pme for 
my Amelia. Sir Charles bids me drive ber 
from my heart, from my remembrance. Oh 
how theſe men can talk! Yet I ſee that with 
all his exerted philoſophy, affliction bears 
heavy on him. If I knew ſhe was happy 
at leaſt thought herſelf ſo—if—W hat ſhall I 
do? My Amelia—my loſt child! 


WS 55 On 
Lady Prif cilla Blomer to M rs. Howell. 
N yet married! Still at ! Woman, 


do you mean to ruin, to murder me? 
Do you * know to what I am liable, ſhould 
this affair be divulged? And that its being 
Amelia's intereſt to be ſilent is the only poſ- 
ſible way of avoiding eternal diſgrace, infa- 
my, ruin, and perhaps For would 1 
outhve a diſcovery ? ? 


And dare you talk to me of © checks, un- 
looked for perplexities, repugnances,” and 
ſuch ſtuff! A filly girPs repugnance ! 

And you were awed by her new principles ? 
Inſolence! Talk no more of impediments. 
Let her inſtantly be married any where 
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by any body—any thing, fo her mines is 
ſecured. 

Wretch, villain, fool! How dic he dare 
divulge—audacious treachery! Drunken fot! 

Could not his own intereſts keep him ſober 
till *twas no matter how he appeared? I have 
written to him; I have. Why was it incom- 

> patible with my own ſafety to accompany the 
girl? All then had gone well. Had ſhe 
dared (whatever ſhe dared to write) to talk 
to me in that manner? Idiot! I to be moved 
by her idle prayers againſt my own intereſts 
I truſt to her childiſh promiſes! Promiſes 
*twould not be in her power to perform, were 
ſhe mad enough to wiſh it. But I have an- 
fwered her faucy letter. Altered umtleed | Oh 
may Winterton, when my fafety permits it, 
revenge me on the chit! 

I have condeſcended to confeſſion, to in- 
treaty. What now would diſguiſes avail? or 
threats ſignify, where T am not near enough 
to execute? There was a time when my in- 
fluence was fach, a frown would terrify, a 
ſmile prompt her to any thing. Curſe on that 
faſcinating fiſter, born to rob me of every 
power poſſeſſed ! and worſe, who riſes above 
my powers of revenge! 

Remember, Howell, the encloſed lone 
you are to read yourſelf to Amelia. Truft it 
not a moment out of your own hands: re- 
turn it to me with this. I will ſecure them 
myſelf. I will not have you burn them, Let- 
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ters may outhve the flames they were thrown 
to. Let me inſtantly know they are married 
—do—] cannot breathe in peace till then. 
Mind not her threats, her bribes: force her 
at any rate to immediate compliance. Quickly 
inform me of every thing that happens: but 
talk to me no more of impediments, or woe 
to Amelia — and double woe to you.— 
This packet will be with you in a few 
hours. The man rides for life and death. 
Detain him only while you write. 


LETTER EXL 


Lady Priſcilla Blomer to Miſs Eglinton. 


A M I then, indeed, diſcarded from that 
dear boſom, whoſe affection for its Priſ- 
cilla once conſtituted every felicity of ber 
life! Cruel Amelia! Unhappy Priſcilla, let 
thy life then be the ſacrifice, ſince thy beſt 
loved friend defires it. And what have I 
done to deferve this treatment? Endeavoured 
to enſure you independence, honour, titles, 
wealth, pleaſures, and—love! I have not 
aimed, indeed, to ſhackle your heart by the 
vain illufion of an hour, but by freedom. 
Amelia, how have you ſuffered your fick- 
ened fancy to deceive you! Had Lord Win- 
terton been himſelf the man I deſcribed, ao 
1 | aps 


FP 
haps loving him at firſt, you had by babit 
continued to love what cuſtom had ſoon de- 
prived of every real power to charm. Then 
you had been that very domeſtic creature we 
have ſo often deſervedly deſpiſed and laughed 
at. Then had you been not only loſt to an 
admiring world, that had died to reſign to 
one ſelfiſh, monopolizing wretch the charms 
that all ſhould idolize; but you had alſo been 
loſt to me, to your Priſcilla : for immerſed 
within a narrow wretched circle of domeſtic 
cares, and unmeaning purſuits, ſociety, plea- 
ſures, friendſhip—even ſacred friendſhip it- 
ſelf, had fallen a martyr to a ſhort-lived 
childiſh opinion you have lately unfortunately 
caught from a Mira, a Grandby—And now 
you may ſee the conſequence of ſuch roman- 
tic folly. To hear you talk of preferring 
their infipid converſations! How have they 
made me yawn with diſguſt and vexation ! 
Would I had not forced you away from them; 
for experience had ſoon proved their inabilit 
10 entertain you long? Twas only their 
| ſtrange out-of-the-way manner, the odd no- 
velty of which for a moment engaged your 
attention, A few, a very few repetitions 
more had furfeited you, you could not have 
borne them much longer: eſpecially when no- 
thing elſe diverſified the ſeene.—©Ttore away 
thoſe fine impreflions !??—Ungrateful girl! not 
to thank my pains. What a poor, loſt, re- 
penting creature had you by this time been, 
| | but 
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but for your pitying, kind, conſiderate Priſ- 
eilla? 1 ut 

Heavens] that your coming to town, inſtead 
of diſſipating the vapours that began to cloud 
you in the country, ſhould only have encreaſ- 
ed them! and all becauſe the ſcenes tired 
faſter than they could be changed. Does not 
this evidently prove the greater neceſſity for 
more variety? Did not J often tell you, when 
complaining of wearineſs at plays, concerts, 
balls, and twenty things, while your fiſter 
enjoyed them all, the reaſon was becauſe your 
livelier ſpirit required more frequent changes 
and a continual variety? If, then, all that the 
world could offer for your entertainment ſuf- 
ficed not, wbat would be your fate (recollect 


what once it was) pent up in your father's 


country houſe, or worſe, infinitely worſe, in 
that of a huſband you eitber loved, or was 
beloved by. In the former caſe, how would 
perpetual cauſe of jealouſy torment you? For 


think you, with all your ſuperior beauty, you 


would not have perpetual cauſe of jealouſy ? 
Believe me (for few men, none but abſolute 
idiots, are miſerable Blomers) you would ſoon 
fee deformity itſelf, becauſe newer, and be- 
cauſe it bore not the hated name of wife, pre- 


ferred to all your charms! Suppoſe now the 


wretch loved you—(do I not ſpeak, Amelia, 
from woeful, ſad experience?)—what a hfe 
to be eternally followed about the houſe by the 
moping, whining, object of your ſcorn, and 


every 
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every motion abroad watched by inſolent cu- 
riofity, and teazing diſtruſt! 

Bleſs, then, bleſs the happy fortune that 
ſaves you from either cruel ſituation, and 
doubly bleſs the faithful friend that ſought 
and obtained that fortune for you. Do you 
diſlike his perſon ? Silly girl? it has perhaps 
ſaved you from au attachment that had im- 
| bittered all your life. His diſſolute irregu- 
larities?— His age ?——Blinded Amelia! do 
they not exempt your own little mdulgences 
from obſervation, and promiſe your mure 


liberty the ſooner? _ 2 

Regard not my Lord's ridiculous threat of 
reſtraint in the hour of miſtaking intoxication, 
How ignoxant you are of the laws, Amelia! 
It will not be in his power to deprive you of 
the ſole uſe of your fortune: is it not your 
_ own the moment you marry? You ſee even 
your father cannot touch it. 

Lord Winterton only ſhares with you the 
ſplendour you will chuſe to live in, and what- 
ever you will allow him beſides, will not ouly 

ſecure his good behaviour, and filence to your 

faults (we have all faults, Amelia, ) but ever 

engage his gratitude. How very different 

things bad been, were you united to a man of 

fortune! Then, inſtead of your being, as now, 

your own miſtreſs, and your huſband depend- 
ent on you, and even ſubmiſſive to your will, 
you would be reſtricted in all yourexpences, 
and, in place of indulgence, rule, aud inde- 
pendence, 
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pendence, but the mere ſlave of his tyrannic 
whims. 

Your fortune needed no addition : all that 
was wanting to your happineſs, was hberty, 
independence, title, rank, and power: all 
this I have now thrown at your feet. Spurn 
not away the treaſures that court your accep- 
tance, Amelia; embrace the proferred good, 
and be bleſt. Loſe not, I beſeech you, this 
moſt important hour. If it eſcapes you, it 
never returns again, and then, when you 
would catch it, *twas fled beyond your reach, 
and nothing but vain repmings will be left you, 

As to my own part, if I have gleaned ſome 
flight advantages, while ſecuring your inte- 
reſts, ſurely Amelia will not blame me. In 
this only I have deceived you, aud why? 
I would not difturb your enjoyments by the 
knowledge of the difficulties under which I 
labour: nor would I wound your delicacy - 
by letting you even know you were relieving 
them. Hence I begged of my Lord Winter- 
ton to allow me the eſtate in Kent, without 
your knowledge (for I feared your too gene- 
rous friendſhip only), till Mr. Blomer's- af- 
fairs permitted me to refund the money. 
This, in his ſtrange inebriation, he has raiſed 
to the dreadful charge againſt me, wbich my 
Amelia has had the cruelty to credit; and 
hence you may judge of the attention due to 
any other equally ridiculous aſſertion he may 
at the ſame tune have made; as, for — 
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his power to reſtrict either your pleaſures or 
expences. 

Indeed, Amelia, with all your wit and 
lively genius, you have a vaſt deal of ſimpli- 
city, child, to ſuffer yourſelf to be ſtartled 
thus by trifles and mere appearances. And 
now reflect, Amelia, how much 'tis in my 
Lord's power, if provoked by diſappoint- 
ment, to ruin me in the opinion of the world, 
by ſo baſe an imputation. 

Reflect, too, on the riſk (ſwayed by the 
tendereſt affection, and the pureſt friendſhip 
only) I have run in interfering at all in your 
affairs. Perhaps it was imprudence; but 
when your happineſs called, could J reflect 
on conſequences? What was your being un- 
der age, to the affection knocking at my 
heart? What your being an heireſs, to that 

ſacred friendſhip that bade me ſnatch you 
from oppreſſion, and tyrannic power? 

And is it by my ruin, Amelia would now 
repay me? Can you behold your friend, your 
once- loved Priſcilla, dragged before the mi- 
niſters of juſtice for offences on your account 


committed? Can you behold the remnants of 


my ſhattered fortunes forfeited? my character 


loſt for ever by a proſecution it would not be 


in your power to prevent? my very name 

degraded, and when my death (as ſoon it 

muſt; for, however innocent, could J out- 

live imputed infamy ?)—aud when my death 

had glutted my Amelia's cruclty, my no 
Oe We (a 
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(all ſhe had leſt her) the bluſh of my poor 
beggared cuild. Oh think, Amelia, think of 
my dauguter, aud, for her ſake, Oh ſpare her 
mother's name, ber reputation, honour, and 
her hte !— 
You mention Blomer. If you do indeed 
eſteem him, then for his ſake—would he ſur- 
vive? — Alas! you know not, Amelia, how 
he already ſuffers: but he moſt deſervedly 
ſuffers. His mad affection, weak indulgence, 
has undone us all. Why did he permit what 
he was certain he never could afford? How 
did I know what his fortune could, or could 
not ſupport? I believed all his feeble remon- 


ſtrances the effect of avarice alone. 


And now, Amelia, ruin hovers over us; 
and unleſs your generous friendſhip interferes, 
(even though you could ſhield me from your 
father's reſentment,) it ſoon muſt cruſh us in 
its fall. But would my Amelia, by one noble 
effort, ſave her Priſcilla—her child—Blomer | 
—Blomer who bears her name, to whom 
Amelia owes all her proſperity, how would 


the exalted action do away whatever little 


repugnance now riſes in her boſom! and, ſoon 
convinced of the advantages to yourſelf from 
the deed, mutual confidence, gratitude and 
love, would cement our firmer friendſhip, 
and happineſs would crown it. | 
And now, Amelia, *tis I that fu pplicate, 
that implore you by every tender appellation 


of friend, companion, fiſter—dear fiſter of my 


heart * relieve, and ſave the 
otherwiſe 


I 

otherwiſe undone Priſcilla !/—And, ah! Ame- 
lia, how could I now prevent your marriage 
with Lord Winterton ? You are in his power. 
Will he be mfluenced by me to relinquiſh the 
prize he already poſſeſſes? Incenſe him not 
by ſhowing a diſlike that cannot now avail 
you. Neither ought you to wiſh to leave 
him now; your reputation would forever ſuf. 
fer: reflect, Oh reflect on that, Amelia—your 
reputation! Be wiſe, and conſent at once, while 
you can oblige him with a grace. Think no 
more of retracting: it cannot, muſt not be. 
Heavens! Would 1, her own Priſcilla, give 
Amelia's honour ſuch a ſtab as that of reſcu- 
ing her now if I could! Forbid it friendſhip 
prudence, virtue | 


LETTER IXI. 
Mes. Howell to Lady Priſcilla Blomer. 


þ 3 meſſenger is juſt arrived—his horſe 

1 in a foam—I fly to obey you, though 
nothing ſatisfaQory yet occurs. Miſs Egling- 
ton, after her letter was diſpatched, (which I 
obſerved her copy while I finiſhed mine,) con- 
tinued in ſullen filence, impatiently waiting 
your anſwer, on which ſhe built all her hopes 
of deliverance. She would not even doze in 
ber chair, as I adviſed on her ſtill refuſing to 
lie down; nor has ſhe been prevailed on to 


eat a mouthful ſince her arrival: fo your La- 
SEE | | dyſhip 


LH 
dyſhip may imagine this with her fatigue and 
anxiety has already injured her health. She 
does not condeſcend however to complain, 
but her looks alarm me. 18 

At eight o'clock I deſired my Lord to be 
called, but notwithſtanding I rd his in- 

timation of proceeding on our journey early, 
*twas with the utmoſt difficulty I prevailed on 
his valet to venture on awaking him, as his 
violence 1s dreaded (particularly after a de- 
bauch) by every ſervant about him. He flew, 
as the man apprehended, into a rage at being 
rouſed, and threatened vengeance if diſturbed 

again. | 

I heard him, and at the door of his ap- 

partment, reminded him of his intention, and 
of the dangers of delay. He called me 
Os 

« What, was he afraid of? Was his friend 
arrived? Was he not to await him there? 
And how was he to employ the intermediate 
time? By ſquabbling with a noiſy, ſaucy 
girl? ? Yet I would have remonſtrated 

He heard me not—nor could I well hear 
myſelf for his bellowing ſnores that really 
frightened me away. 

At twelve your letters arrived - On pretence 
of their being delivered to him, I would have 
again awakened him (for I am 1n terrors at 
this loſs of time), but I might as well have 
ordered the winds to obey me, as the trem- 
bling wretches I addreſſed. As your Ladyſhip 
forgot to write on the cover your IN 

| | about 
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about the letter, J unfortunately gave Miſs 
Eglington hers before I looked over my own; 
and detained by the fruitleſs attempt to get 
my Lord's delivered to him, Amelia had al- 
ready read and put hers up before I deſired 
it back. I ſaw by her looks ſhe was diſpleaſ- 
ed at the contents—ſhe aſked me how I pre- 
ſumed to make her ſuch a requeſt ? 

Fluttered by the miſtake my precipitation 
had cauſed, I inadvertently mentioned your 
orders: with a contemptuous ſmile ſhe re- 
garded me— — OE 

« Why did ſhe not bluſh to write, what 
ſhe would fear to have ſeen !?? TX 

And then her eyes ſparkling with indigna- 
tion), © And dares ſhe write to me what ſhe 
knows will not bear the light! But 1 deſerve 
it all—leave me, vile emiſſary of a ſtill viler 
woman —you ſhall not have the letter.“ 

Indeed, Madam, notwithſtanding your re- 
bukes, I was afraid of inſiſting on her giving it 
up: but your Ladyſhip may depend on my get- 
ting it ſoon: ſhe cannot much longer live with- 
out ſleep; and then I can eaſily take it away. 

In her preſent humour it would be imprudent 
to irritate her further, if it can well be avoided. 
I then aſked, if ſhe would write, or had any 
commands for Lady Priſcilla Blomer? 

« No more will I blot the ſpotleſs paper 
with her name, Tell her the woman who 
has the effrontery to make ſuch a requeſt, de- 
ſerves more than the chaſtiſement ſhe appre- 


{ hends. Tell her Amelia's dream is over, and 


however 


„„ 

| however dreadful the certainty ſhe wakes to, 
ſhe will no longer accelerate her own undoing, 
Tell her, her arts are now as glaring as her 
crimes: that her colourings now can raiſe no 
other paſſions in my boſom but contempt and 
deteſtation; and that I hold myſelf abſolved 
from every engagement I offered to make, and 
will uſe her infamous letter to her own con- 
demnation.” 

Forgive me, my Lady, for ſuch repetitions: 
you bade me be particular, and inform you 
of all that paſſes. 
A ſervant Fall ſpeed—1 tremble leſt purſuit— 

No: he announces the approach of the long 
expected gentleman— My Lord depends great- 
ly on his council. He is riſing to receive him 
I hear. We ſhall now immediately proceed 
for Scotland, if Miſs Eglington can be fright- 
ened into terms: if not, to the ſeat in Wales, 
where my Lord's Chaplain will be forced to 
perform the ceremony. All now will be hurry 
and confuſion— ſhall ſoon ſet your heart at 
reſt, for my next will congratulate you on 
their marriage. 


LETTER ILXIII. 


Sir George Lovemore to Edmond Grandby, Eſq. 
1 MENTIONED an adventure in my laſt, 

Grandby—Gracious Heaven! an adven- 

ture indeed! Strange chance! ſo unexpected 

I told you, (have you received my laſt let- 
ter, 


„ 
ter. Not a line from you this month) I told 
ou how vexed I was at being obliged to 
loans my nonſenſical purſuit (ah, how trifling 
it now appears) at the call of a friend; but 
I was affraid of informing you whom, or on 
what buſineſs: for well I knew you ever diſ- 
approved my connection with the one, and 
would be uneaſy at the other. Had I but 
named Lord Winterton, you had immedi- 
_ ately concluded no good could be in hand, 
where ſuch a But I always found the 
more 1mproper the connection, the greater the 
difficulty of ſhaking it off. Yet as he hinted 
this might prove a troubleſome affair, one 
could not, you know, for that very reaſon 
quit a friend in diſtreſs. So ſwearing at the 
fellow's conſcience, for obliging me to leave a 
miſtreſs, to help him to a wife —if a wife is a 
puniſhment, my friend, (thought I) we'll ſoon 
quit ſcores: and ſo I promiſed to join him at 
the appointed place, though Irather exceeded 
the appointed time. Oh could I have fore- 
ſeen—what power had a Townly poſſeſſed to 
detain me But per Grandby. 
When I arrived I was informed my 
Lord would lee me in a moment — he was get- 
ting up: had been drunk the preceding even- 


ing. Abroad! Drunk! And a- bed till two 


o'clock of the day, at ſuch a time as this, and 

on ſuch— But let me not imprecate the ſot - 1 
thank him — from my ſoul I thank him. 

The roads were dreadful—I had rode hard 


and was in a fine pickle to be ſure to be in- 
8285 troduced 
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troduced to a lady. I was ſhown into a back 
arlour, and my ſervant was ſoon at his bu- 
ſineſs. While the fellow was combiug the 
mud from my hair, and I was conning over a 
new leſſon for my pupil at Bath, my whole 
attention was ſuddenly rouſed by Lord Win- 
terton's voice in the next apartment. Had I 
beard his voice only, I ſhould have thought 
him ſcolding his ſervants, a practice he ſome- 
times condeſcends to. Grandby—judge of my 
aſtoniſnment when I overheard the following 
dialogue between him and the lady he was 
running off with 
« So, Madam, I find you ſtill continue ob- 
ſtinate, and not only refuſe reſt, but food. 
Well, well, *twill bring your proud ſtomach 
down the ſooner. But here's my friend, at 
laſt your father that is to be: and now in a 
few hours, my lovely girl“ 
« My Lord, how often muſt I repeat, no pow- 
er on earth ſhall ever force me to be yours!“ 
© Pho—pho: give over this affected non- 
ſenſe, and do not expoſe yourſelf before ſtran- 
gers, and, what is worſe, ſhame me. Gad, 
George will laugh at me ſufficiently as it is; 
but what will he think of my being obliged 
to coax thus a filly girl, who ought to bleſs 
her ſtars ſhe catches me 1n the humour, to de- 
ſcend from my ancient dignity, and raiſe her 
to a houſe never before allied to commoners. 
Come, I am ſorry for what I faid laſt mght— 
you know I was drunk, and was drunk with 
Joy: 
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joy: ſo, my pretty creature, forget it. Come, 
kiſs and be friends.” 

«. Monſter! approach me not- Oh God, 

rotect me! 5 Fs, 

Nothing can protect you now from my 

wer. And now, hear me, imperious wo- 
man, and quickly take your choice If you 

are wiſe, give over this oppoſition, ridiculous 
as vain. Purſue the deſign for which you 
fled from your family to me, and let us in- 
ſtantly away for Scotland. Repent your child- 
iſh conduct, and I will yet forgive you: but 
if you chuſe to perſiſt any longer in this ſtub- 
born refiſtance, I carry you to Wales, where 
force ſhall make you mine; and by G—d, if 
you put me to the trouble, you ſhall pay for 
it all your life.? 

I intreat you, Sir, not to put yourſelf to 
any further trouble on my account. I am 
ſorry for that you have already had, and ſhall 
for ever deplore the errors in my conduct 
which put me in your power. But for mer- 
cies ſake, my Lord, take not advantage of the 
ſituation into which I was unwarily betrayed 
by an impious woman, who, violating every 
tie of honour, confidence, and friendſhip, 
after ſeducing my affection from my family, 
and deceiving my thoughtleſs inexperienced 
youth, has thus led my unguarded ſteps to 
run, unleſs your hand at length generouſly 
extends itſelf to ſave me. Hear me— pity me, 
my Lord! by the honour of thoſe anceſtors 
you boaſt, I implore you not to wound your 

Own 
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own eternal fame by an act that muſt for ever re- 
ect diſhonour on the name you hear, nor to vio- 
late the laws you are bound to ſupport. By your 
hopes of happineſs here, and of heaven here. 
after, Oh donot—do not drive me to deſpair !” 
« Fooliſh girl, ceaſe your idle whiuing, nor 
teaze me further. D—n me, one would ima- 
gine, to hear you, I was going to make a miſ- 


treſs, not a wife of you; and what the devil 


would you have? And dn me don't pro- 
voke me, or —not all your fortune ſhall ſave 
you—perhaps. By G—d! 'tis enough to 
drive one mad—Were you not dying for 
rank and title? and now—D—mn'd contra- 
dictory devils women are.“ 


6 My Lord, I own, and now bluſh for al 
my folhes : but however differently I now 


think, there never was, there never could 
be a time, when I was ſo infatuated as not 


to have contemned whatever rank or title ſo 
low, ſo baſe a mind could offer.” | 

« Very well, Madam, you are determined 
if love cannor ſpur me on, that fury ſhall. 


Speak, are you for Scotland or for Wales?“ 


C For neither, while I breathe—as I have 
already informed your mean mercenary in 


the letter I wrote her: though my vanity, 


diſobedience, and weakneſs, bave am ply me- 
rited the pum{hment offended Heaven now 
inflicts on me, I will not add to my crimes, 
by conſenting o my Own diſgrace and mi- 


ſery.” 


cc Why 
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*© Why then prepare for Wales.” And 
the wretch rang the bell: a ſqueaking female 
went in he ordered her to aſſiſt in preparing 
the lady for her journey, while the ſweet fut- 
ferer again attempted to ſoften his obdurate 
heart. 

« Oh God! What will become of me! 
See me at your feet, my Lord, and Oh com- 
paſſionate my youth—you own you do not 
love me; my fortune is alone your induce- 
ment—Be then my fortune yours, but let me 
not be forced to a union I deteſt. I have al- 
ready offered you ten thouſand pounds to re- 
leaſe me, and will bind myſelf by every ſa- 
cred tie to double the ſum, or give you all I 
poſſeſs, rather” 

„ Riſe, Madam, and ſave yourſelf all need - 
leſs trouble on a ſubject I am determined to 
_ purſue my own way. Your perſon as well as 

fortune ſhall be mine: the one ſhall ſatisfy 
my pleaſures, the other my revenge: and d—n 
me if a little of the latter ſerves me now.“ 

* Then murder me now, and fatiate your 
vengeance on my life at once: but never, ne- 
ver while I live will I be yours. Oh Mrs. 
Howell! you are a woman: pity and aſſiſt an 
helpleſs wretch, though her own folly has un- 
done her—For your ſex's ſake—Alas! was 
it not a woman who betrayed my confiding 
love, and are you not the aſſiſtant of her hor- 
nd perfidy ?—Oh my mother! my dear, a- 
bandoned mother! Did you now ſee your re- 

Vor. II. H | pentant 
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pentant child; how would her ſufferings 
cChange the tears you now ſhed for her ungrateful 
conduct, to drops of blood from your mater- 
nal boſom! And cannot you athit me? My 
father—where are you now to protect me? 
"Tis now—'tis now I ſee my conduct in its 
real light. I repent— forgive me, Oh my fa- 
ther, and reſcue your miſerable daughter—O 
God! he hears me not—I have fled his pro- 
tecting arms, and am loſt? — 

Here, Grandby, her voice failed, ad I 
ſuppole the fainted: and long bave you won- 
dered at my patience, at my forbearance.— 
Do you think I was cool, unmoved? Oh! 
from the firſt moment I was fixed to attenti- 
on; my blood boiled in my veins, and while 
the mourner, in a voiee that firuck on m 
heart-ſtrings, poured out her anguiſh before 
the remorſeleſs tyrant, I—Grandby, I cannot 
tell you how | telt—a thouſand times I was 
going to ruſh on the wretch, and daſh him at 
her feet—But I had been deceived—'Twas 
neceſſary to know more of the affair than he 
would chuſe to tell me: his own words would 
moſt condemn him ; my ſervant, who liſtened 
with me, could aid in proſecuting the villain, 
ſhould the caſe require it: and at laſt, when 
my foul could no longer bear—I was too 
much affected too much unmanned—1I walk- 
ed out into the garden, and recovering myſelf 
ſent for Lord Winterton. 

Without the leaſt concern at the paſt ſcene, 
the fellow began a lecture on my e 
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the ſolemnity of my manner put him out a 


little. I informed him of the converſation I 
had juſt beard— | 


9 tion! I thought you were above. 


Well, Sir, and what have you heard? And 
in what have I deceived you? Did I not tell 


you I was carrying off a girl of fortune un- 


der age?” 


_ « Againſt her own, as wow as friends con- 
ſent, my Lord?“ 


* By G—d, 'twas wah all her heart and 


ſoul; and if ſhe now turns ſqueamiſh, and 
relents in a whim”— | © 


* Would you marry a woman by violence? 


one who neither kin nor honours you 


1 


D me, ee ok I chil you are 
timing prude too What ſhould I do with a 


wife that loves me? Tis enough ſhe fears 


me, and d—n me but ſhe ſhall honour me. 
Piſh, man, put off that ſour face, and let's 


be jolly as we uſed to be, Come, let's dine, 


crack a few bottles, and march. Gad, we've 
loſt ſo much time already, tis lucky they 
don't think her worth purſuing; then what 


the devil need you trouble your head about 
her? Come in, and“ 


* Stay, Sir; —what you will, or will not be 
ſatisfied with in a wife, I do not trouble my- 
ſelf about; but there ſeems to be ſomething 


in this affair of too dark a nature for either 


my participation or ſilence. Love, my Lord, 
H 2 is 
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is out of the queſtion; the lady ſeems to hate: 
and do you imagine, whatever your delicacy 
or conſcience will allow you to do, I will ever 
aſſiſt in forcing her againſt her inclination 10 
be yours, when ſhe candidly owns herſelf to 
blame, and 1s thereby the greater obje& of 
compaſſion ? Nor ſhall ſhe be the ſacrifice of 
that unfortunate conduct ſhe cenſures, while I. 
can prevent it.? 

« And how the devil can 1 you prevent it? 
You won't betray the confidence I repoſed in 
you, Sir! D- n me, I thought you a fellow 
of very different mettle, or I had not ſelected 
you from as brave a ſet as ever beat a watch- 
man, to accompany me on this expedition. 
Whether you know it or not, I intended you 
a compliment, and a mark of my friend{hip 
Ki: reſpect, Sir; but if you flinch at a little 
difficulty, inſtead of purſuing the enterpriſe 
with the keener ſpirit—why, d—n me, you 
may go to bed in ſafety, and TI 80 on with- 
out you.. 
„All this is ; idle. Look you, | Wintertwa, 
though I pretend to no ſanctity, I never was 
a villain; and, in a word, I will not quit the 
lady till I am ſatisfied. Let me ſpeak to her. 
You ſay ſhe conſented to go off with you; 
if this ſudden change proceeds from terror, 
or only a whim, as you ſay; ſurely ſuch be- 
haviour, ſuch unmanly violence, is not the 
way to regain her confidence and favour. 


I'll go uſtantly ang r to her: if ſhe can 
be 


1 
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be prevailed on by fair means, depend on 
my ſupport.” 

And in I went, followed by Winterton, 
{wearing all the way at my impertinent med- 
dling interference, and threatening vengeance 
it I encouraged his lawful wife that was to be 
to diſobedience. He entered the room firſt, 
and with a half fearful, half important air, 
preſented me as the friend who did him the 
honour to beſtow on him the treaſure he was 
juſt going to receive. —The Lord help me, 
Grandby—but what 1 felt at that moment, 
when, turning full upon me, an angel I never 
yet had an idea of, ſhot ten thouſand arrows 
that tingled on my heart as many hitherto 
unknown ſenſations! Pain, pleaſure, awe, 
hope, fear, and—and all that you once de- 
ſeribed yes, juſt ſo, Grandby— “ Love, 
chaſtened beyond every idea — jealous of eve- 
ry wiſh that could ariſe to injure—all ſelfiſh 
intereſt giving way to her far dearer good” — 
Oh! exactly the very thing! I could have 
torn Winterton to atoms for daring to think 
of her, and, had ſhe loved him, myſelf into 
as many for wiſhing him at the devil. —In- 
jure her! ah, Grandby, which of the throb- 
bing ſenſations of my heart that did not wiſh 
her well! And yet ſhe thought I came to 
aſſiſt the ſavage in forcing her away. How 
my ſenſes ached till ſhe was undeceived! 
She flew from me to the fartheſt end of the 


room, and, clinging to the ſopha— 
H 3 | „er 
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20 For God's ſake, my Lord—Sir—I can- 
not, will not go.” 

* You ſhall not: no one ſhall force your 
will. For Heaven's ſake, be 1 While 

I have life, nothing ſhall barm you. 
What a look ſhe gave me! terror, Job, 
hope— © 

« And will you ſave me Oh bleſſings « ON 
your tongue! Will you indeed fave me! Or 
do you only delude me with falſe expectati- 
ons, to put me more ſecurely in that man 8 

wer? You are his friend, and came“ - 
I did; but he deceived me: I thoeght 
*twas with your own conſent PP RAPS 

u loved him, or never — 

1 1 love him! Only look at him —" 

* n What do you mean, Sir 
George? Pray, Madam, did you not come 
with your own conſent? Can you deny that?“ 
Ah, no! but I did not know your vices, 
nor your character —nor what an ugly” — 

« Very pretty, truly: and why did you not 
ſtay till you did? And do you ſuppole, that, 
after all the expence'and trouble”— 

« My Lord, I will indemnify you for all 
the expence you have been at, as I promil- 
ed, and am ſorry?” —— 

© D—n your ſorrow, and me too, if I pocket 
ſuch affronts, or ſuffer myſelf to be jilted. 

— 9 Stop Sir, this is not language for a lady's 
ear.“ — But, Grandby, ſomething (conſcience 
perhaps) bid me play fair. As you were 


acquainted, Madam, with my Lord's perſon 
and 
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and character before your flight to his arms, 
whence this ſudden antipathy to what you ſo 
lately favoured ?”? 

A bluſh, < celeſtial roſy red,” ſhowed what 
the luſtre of that cheek would be, when not 
faded by the pale hue fatigue and ſorrow bad 
left for what they ſtole away, though diltreſs 
had added a more touching beauty. Her eyes 

fell; then raiſing their trembling rays to my 
face, ſhe burſt into tears“ Ah, Sir !?—and 
again was ſilent. Oh Grandby, what horrors 
did I not then feel! Her tears /—But what- 
ever I felt, I was determined to deſerve—not 

to forfeit—W hat am I ſaying? 

Alas, Madam, though my Lord's honour 
ſhould releaſe you from the engagement you 
now repeut; yet yours“ I ſtopped To 
plead againſt my own hopes —I would have 
given worlds to have been a thouſand miles 
off: for, Grandby, though not a Winterton, 
I never had your virtues. 

« Ah, Heaven! his hoaour releaſe me! Then 
am yet devoted to deſtruction ! Then you will 
not protect me? You will not be my friend?“ 

© Your friend! protect you! Oh I would 
die toſerve you !” She coloured at the earneſt- 
neſs, the tenderneſs of my manner.— 
Does he not tell you plainly,” ſaid the 

| audacious fellow, you are engaged beyond 
the power of fate to releaſe you? He ſhan't, he 
can't protect you; ſo prepare immediately.“ 

« Nay, my Lord; but if the Lady wiſhes 
—you can't oblige her to fultil—Oh why, 

| H 4 when 
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waen did you not love him, did you promiſe 
him your hand?“ 

« I was vilely enſnared.“ 

** Enſcared! My Lord, if there bas been 
any unfair proceeding, you cannor—But tell 
me, Madam, how enſnared? Were you not 
well acquainted with my Lords” —— Was 
this quite fair, Grandby ?—I again ſtopped. 

* Oh Sir! I ſee you are ignorant of my ſad, 
fad ſtory. And how ſhall I inform you of the 
wretched errors that led me into the ſnare I 
now deplore? Yet rather than you ſhould 
believe I ever favoured—I ever could favour 
—rather''—(Oh Grandby, the ſweet confuſt. 
on!)“ rather than forfeit your protection by 
the miſtake—TI'll expoſe all my ſhameful fol- 
lies—but will you not then def piſe me? Will 
you not leave a worthleſs creature not deſerv- 
ing your attention —your affiſtance, to her 
merited ill fortune?“ 

Winterton tried to interrupt ber- bad he 
not been ſilenced by my furious looks, I would 
have turned him out of the room. 
Proceed, dear Madam, I am all impati- 
ence—all”—Another bluſh hung heavy upon 
her cheek ; ſhe tried to hide it in her boſom.” 

« ] never ſaw—I never beheld Lord Win- 
terton—till J met him at this place.” 

Amazement held me dumb! What could 
_ TI think of a woman who could thus ſor 


- a moment I was villain enough to queſtion the 
virtues I wiiked to adore as the counterpart 
of the beauti ul form before me; and was al- 
moſt 
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moſt ſorry at an explanation, that, however 
releaſing it might prove, made ſo much againſt 
her. Winterton ſtormed, but to little pur- 
poſe. Naturally a coward, his conſcience 
made him more ſo. 85 2s 

« I ſee your aſtoniſhment, Sir. What an 
opinion muſt you have of me! I was indeed 
a vain, a weak, a giddy girl; and now ſee 
all in the ſame light that you do, nor can you 
contemn me more than I contemn myſelf. 
Nay, I have not a ſhadow of excuſe to miti- 
gate my conduct; for ſuch examples before 
me of, virtue, ſenſe, goodneſs—of every ex- 
cellence on earth, none but a blind, infatuat- 
ed fool had beheld in vain. Then how they 
loved me! how they counſelled, implored 
me! Oh my parents my ſiſter! perhaps by 
this Pve broken all your hearts; but if yet 
you live, vile ungrateful wretch as I am, 
could you but know how I have ſuffered, how 
repented, and deplored my black offences, 
you would forgive me.” + 6 

But how, Madam, ſince you never had 
ſeen Lord Winterton, were you induced 
By Heaven, my Lord, if you interrupt me 
again Does your guul fear the light?“ 

« Ah, Sir! my fatal confidence in a diſ- 
ſembling, artful woman, was the miſchief 
which firſt led to my preſent ills. Too well 
prepared, as I was, for every trifling impreſ- 
fon, ſhe gained an entire ſway over my unſuſ- 
petting heart, and uſed it to my ruin. Twas 
this falſe friend, who, after prompting my diſ- 
T5 13 obedience, 
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obedience, almoſt by force obliged me to con- 
ſent to this dreadful ſtep, which, believe me, 


Sir, I repented before I found the man, to 
whom her cruel perfidy had made me the prey, 


the very reverſe of him ſhe had deſcribed.” 
Grandby, did you ever hear of fo impudent, 
ſo atrocious a deed! and do you ſuppoſe when 
the dear imprudent (tbe tears ſtreaming down 
her lovely face) beſought my pity and protec- 
tion, I Lil: now to offer my immediate 
aid to conduct her to her friends? How was 
my heart affected by her greatful rapture! I 
never felt ſo elated in my life. Independent of 
every intereſt of my own, the power to eaſe 
and make her happy, poured ſo ſweet a tor- 
rent of delight over my boſom, that *twas 
ſome time before I could attend to the brute, 
(twas fortunate I did not then know all, or 
perhaps I had not maſtered my tranſported 
paſſion,) who continued to throw out threats 
and defiance. The dear girl, on his attempt- 
ing to lead her away, flew panting with ter- 
ror to my arms, that of themſelves opened to 
receive her. Oh the ſweet poſſeſſion! I believe 
I think, Grandby, I preſſed it to my throb- 
bing heart—W as that wrong, Grandby? I 
would not offend her for worlds! But now, 
my friend, prepare for the electrical ſhock 


that almoſt deprived me of my ſenſes. 


While Winterton ſtood ſtaring, and almoſt 


choaked with venom at ſeeing me incircling 


thus the treaſure he had imagined his own,— 


M Save me, generous ſtranger, ſave me from 
| bis 
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his tyranmic power,” cried the trembling girl, 
ſtill clinging to my arm, and looking earneſt- 
ly up in my face: my thanks are poor; but 
when my preſerver ſhall be known, undeſerv- 
ing as I am, thoſe of a mind worthy of your 
regard ſhall be poured in gratitude before you 
for this wonderous deliverance of his daugh- 
ter. When Sir Charles Eglington ſhall thank 

ou''— 
: Heavens! Grandby, what a diſcovery was 
here! I was never ſo ſtrangely affected in my 
life, and could not now prevent the tears, 
that before ſtood ready in my eyes, from 
ſtreaming down my face. I ſtarted at the name 
of Sir Charles Eglington, while with equal 
wonder ſhe beheld my emotion. 

« Is1t poſſible! Is it Miſs Eglington Ibehold ! 
Amelia! The daughter of the amiable pair 
whole characters I have ſo long revered | The 
fiſter of the angelic Mira! of my Grandby !” 

And I could not ſay a word more for the 
odd kind of things ſtruggling about my heart. 

But my Lord beginning to be troubleſome 
again, I addreſſed myſelf to him. 

« Sir, if you think yourſelt worth your care, 
I adviſe you to decamp while you can. You 
are not entitled to any conſideration from me, 
whom you had like by your hypocriſy to have 
led to a crime, for which I had never for- 
given myſelf, if by Miſs Eglington's averhon 
J had not been ſaved its perpetration. My 
Lord, could you mean this lady, when you 
informed me your only reaſon for concealing 
11 your 
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your marriage from her father was becauſe 
you would not condeſcend to aſk her from a 
family ſo far beneath your own, leſt, preſum- 
ing on their upſtart wealth and your inferior 
fortune, they might affront you by rejecting 
your alliance? Sir Charles Eglington's family“ 
Equally ancient with your own! whole alh- 
ance 1s ſo courted by the firſt ranks m the king- 
dom! And Miſs Eglington the heireſs of ſuch 
a fortune! Fly, my Lord, fly while yet tis 
in my power to favour your eſcape; and ſend 
immediate notice of her danger to your infa- 
mous accomplice, to Lady Priſcilla Blomer, 
and let her, ere the laws can reach her, alſo 
ſeek ſecurity by flight.” 

Twould be difficult to tell which ſhewed 
moſt amazement at my ſeeming ſo well inform- 
ed of things, particularly of Lady Priſcilla's a- 
gency. Lord Winterton, though evidently 
diſconcerted, yet, ſupported by pride and rage, 
ſtill bluſtered, and left the room to form new 
plans. Amelia's fear alone had hitherto kept 
ber from ſinking; but the ſudden turn in her 
favour, joy, gratitude, eagerneſs to be carried 
to her friends, with the ſolicitude ſhe ſhowed 
to ſoften her errors in my opinion, (Oh Grand- 
by, how theſe baſhful little efforts charm me!“ 
were too much for her exhauſted frame: ſhe 
turned pale as death—her eyes ſunk—and all 
their luſtre fled: The fainting ſufferer ſaw my 
terror, and ſmiling told me ſhe believed ſhe 
had done wrong: ſhe had not taken any ſuſ- 
tenance fince her arrival, and very little . 
ED | ay 
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day ſhe left London. When I was flying to 
order ſome light nouriſhment, ſhe called after 


me. 
„ Don't leave me—be'll return and take 


me. — 

« J will not quit fight of the door, and 
will inſtantly give directions about your re- 
moval.“ 

« But do not go near him, he will murder 
you: you don't know what a man he is. I 
thought be would have killed me twenty 
times, he looked fo dreadful.” | 
I aſſured her of my care of myſelf alſo, if 
only to ſerve her: but as I was ſpeaking to 
my ſervants in the hall, I ſuffered an ugly 
ſquinting beldam to enter the room, ſuppoſing 
her to be Amelia's attendant. Soon after, 
hearing her ſcream, I ruſhed in, and caught 
the inſolent woman taking ſome papers from 
Miſs Eglington's pocket, whoſe weak ſituation, 
an to her natural delicate ſtrength, allowed 

little reſiſtance to the big-boned brawny 
— I tore the packet from her, and jerked 
her to the other end of the room. She began 
to ſnuffle implorings.— 

Lou need not fear diſcovery, (ſaid Ame- 
1ia,) this gentleman knows all about Lady 
Priſcilla; tho? I did not mention her name. 
Perhaps her friend Lord Winterton told him 
too every thing when he was drunk, for then 
he always tells truth.” 


Again 


1 

Again the maſculine creature in my pre- 
ſence attempted the papers I had delivered 
back to Amelia, who now putting them into 
my hands, begged me to keep them, or Mrs. 
Howell would take them away, and ſhe want- 
ed to ſhew them to her mother, from whom 
ſhe never would diſguiſe any thing in future, 
and *twas neceſſary every particular of this 
unhappy affair ſhould be known to her pa- 
rents, that they might better determine how 
far ſhe was culpable, and how far her weak- 
neſs merited indulgence : But you may tell 
your ' patroneſs, (added the generous girl,) 
that, if after ſo faulty a conduct, I preſerve 
any influence, it ſhall be exerted in her fa- 
vour as far as ſilence extends: for as to any 
thing more than forgiveneſs from me, ſhe ne- 
ver muſt expect it: Amelia's future friend- 
ſhip's muſt be directed by judgments leſs lia- 
ble to err than hers.” 
Is this the flighty Amelia you fo often cen- 
ſured, Grandby! Yet then you knew not the 
lengths—but her faults were not her own— 
ſee now, when left to itſelf, how her natural- 
ly noble diſpoſition acts! It has only been 
awakened, not changed, by misfortune, pu- 
niſnment, experience—and bleſt be the power 
who led me at ſuch a moment to her feet! 
Will you not be my friend, Grandby? You 
will—and much I hope from your intereſt and 
influence in your Mira's family. You need 
not fear me now, Grandby : I think already 
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in a quite different manner from what I did 
a few hours ago. Often have I laughed at 
what I once believed the poet's mere whim in 
the ſudden metamorphoſe of Cimon—If ever 
there was a Cimon in the world, 'tis your 
friend. Juſt ſuch a flow of new ideas each 
moment expand in my hitherto uninformed 
and ſavage boſom. _ 

I aſked Miſs Eglington's leave to read thoſe 
letters — 

<< You have a right to ſee them if you wiſh 
it; I owe every thing—even my life to you: 
for I never had conſented to be that horrid 
man's wife, ſo he would have killed me in re- 
venge I ſuppoſe. But do not expoſe Lady 
Prifcilla's conduct: her huſband is a worthy 
man, and her poor little girl !—Then I once 
thought her my friend, and loved her, dear- 
ly loved her.“ | 5 

Grandby the abandoned woman! More 
abandoned than ever you had reaſon to be- 
lieve her. Thoſe letters have almoſt drove 
me mad! Amelia is an angel—always was 


au angel—though her virtues were hidden b 
this fiend of darkneſs from the light. Oh how 


| her ſoft complainings melt my ſoul! Curſe - 


on the wreth that was deaf to them! 
When Miſs Eglington had from my hand 
received ſome nquriſhment, a heavy drowſy 
diſpoſition came on: ſhe tried to ſhake it off, 
and, I ſaw, apprehended being carried to 
another apartment. I perſuaded her to lock 
herſelf 
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herſelf in, and repoſe on the ſopha, while I 
waited her awaking in the adjoining room, 
from whence I could hear every ſtir in the 
room ſhe remained in: and my ſervant was 
placed centinel at the door to call me if any 
dared approach it. | 
And here I have been writing while my 
Amelia ſleeps.— Your Amelia, Lovemore ?” 
Did 1 not tell you long ago, Grandby, ſhe 
ſhould be mine? Oh I prognoſticated well — 
Blockhead ! I did not then know how to think. 
Why, Grandby, when ſhe was afraid of re- 
maining alone, did I not dare aſk her to repoſe 
on my boſom while I watched her? What harm 
had there been in it? I would not have even 
preſſed her to it, if—if I could have helped it. 
What the devil is Winterton about? I do 
not fear his reſiſtance, for I've a dozen armed 
ſervants, and two or three choſen friends rea- 
dy to conduct my Amelia to her father, the 
moment ſhe awakes. She has ſlept (bleſſings 
on her ſlumbers !) near three hours, and *tis 
time to ſet off, as I mean to carry her to-night, 
(ſhe ſhall not ſtay another in this houſe,) as 
far on her way home as Lord Butler's (a re- 
lation you know,) whoſe amiable lady and 
daughter will be happy in offering Mis 
Eglington every attention in their power. From 
thence ſhe may write to prepare her friends 
for her unexpected arrival. Thank Heaven 
there is no danger, when the truth ſhall be 
known, but her reception will be ſuch as ſhe 
deſerves: 
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deſerves: yet the ſweet agitated girl trembles 
with apprehenſion. 
You ſhall ſoon hear further; but why the 
devil do you not write to me? 
Adieu, friend of my heart drawn nearer 
to it by this unexpected event; for, — 


Adieu, 


Iwill not let a doubt come —_ me 


wonder and rejoice with 
Your LOVEMORE. 


Sir George Lovemore, in Continuation. | 


H, Grandby! What an eſcape! Amelia 
— —my Amelia might have been murdered 
by the furious Winterton—And how murder- 
ed! (I ſhudder as I write it) by ſaving me 
from the intended blow ! 
Soon after I cloſed my letter, Miſs Egling- 
ton waked, but though ſhe ftill complained 
of ſickneſs, and a ſwimming in her head, was 
very impatient to be gone. Every thing was 
ready, and I was leading her to the carriage, 
when Lord Winterton calling out juſt as we 
got to the door One word, Lovemore” — 
we both ſuddenly turned, when the villain, 
now within reach, made a lunge at me with 
a ſhort ſword concealed behind him. Amelia 
firſt perceived it as he raiſed his arm, and 
_ throwing herſelf before me, received the ſtroke, 
aimed at my breaſt, in the back part of her 


ſhoulder : but, Heaven be praiſed, her ſtoop- 
ing 
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ing poſture, the extenſion of her arm, and 
the thick cloak ſhe was wrapped-up 1n, glanc- 
ed the ſword off ſo near the ſurface, that *tis 
only a little fleſh wound: but even when 1 
was convinced 1t was no more, the agony I 
felt had not been greater had the ſtroke pierc- 
ed my heart. judge then while I was uucer- 
tain of her fate—Heaven guard me from ſuch 
another moment ! 

The diabolical defign was, when I fell, to 
carry off Amelia through a back gate, where 
a poſtchaiſe was in readineſs to fly. At the 
ſame inſtant my Lord ſtruck, he took hold of 


her, and a man was approaching to aid in 
bearing her away : but her ſcreams, together 
with my calling out aloud for help as I held 
her with one hand, and with the other took 
up the {word the wretch let fall in his confu- 
ſion when he found he had miſſed his aim, 
brought my people (who were waiting with- 
out) in numbers about us. Not knowing 
what had happened, (it was now dark,) for I 


believed his ſword had paſſed under my arm 


as I raiſed it to guard Amelia; I was purſu- 
ing the traitor, who fled towards the garden: 


bat hearing the dreadful words of—< Oh, my 


God, ſhe's wounded!”—1 dropped the wea- 
pon; for even the additional vengeance they 
excited died within me at the ſounds. They 
had torn off her cloak, and though the lights 
now diſcovered the ſleeve of her riding-dreſs 


covered with blood, her lovely delicacy 
(ctrange 


E 

(ſtrange men about her) was reſiſting their in- 
treaties to draw off her jacket. She was 
not hurt—twas nothing! - And catching my 
arm as I ſtood motionleſs with horror before 
| her, © Thank God! (faid ſhe,) he is not mur- 
dered don't be frightened—let's go—tor 
Heaven's ſake let's go.“ — | 

She fainted as ſhe ſpoke—W hile they car- 
ried the lifeleſs angel into another room, (I 
know not what I was about all the while,) 
one of my friends, who had flown for a ſur- 
geon on hearing ſhe was hurt, now returned 
with one, who fortunately lived near, and 
conſiderately brought a woman alſo, whom 
he ſaw in the houſe. The habit was cut from 
the cape round the ſhoulder, and the ſurgeon 
(as I ſtood trembling at the door) pronounced 
the wound a mere ſcratch : perhaps in com- 
paſſion to me; for I ſince learn it is an ugly 
gaſh, though not of other conſequence than 
the immediate pain. | 

Charming heroine! how ſhe bore it 
Grandby—how have you all miſtaken Ame- 
ha! The wound was dreſſed, cordials were 
admmiſtered, and Amelia again urged her 
departure from a place ſhe declared ſhe could 
not ſupport the fight of one moment longer. 
I wiſhed to obey her, but dreaded, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſurgeon's conſent, the conſe- 
quences of fatiguing and hurrying her op- 
preſſed ſpirits more. She perſiſted, and we 
let off for Lord Butler's —Miſs Eglington 75 
3 | in 
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I m a poſt chariot, and our friends and ſer- 
vants armed on horſeback around us; though 
I fuppoſed Winterton and his gang at that 
time twenty miles off. In fact, we have heard 
nothing of him ſince. | 
There are ſituations, Grandby, that bring 
minds cloſer in one moment, than the com. 
mon courſe of things would accompliſh in 
8 Eglington had thrown herſelf 

tween me and death— perhaps ſhe had in- 
voluntarily done ſo for any fellow creature in 
the like ſituation: and perhaps ſne was parti- 
cularly ſhocked at the idea of my falling a 
victim to my exertions in her defence But 
this was not the hour of reflection of remem- 
brance—and—and I could not help being im- 
preſſed with In ſhort, I had been terrified, af- 
fected - and was now ſoftened beyond all com- 
mand of myſelf, and all conſideration for her: 
— ſo as ſoon as the chariot drove off, I found 
myſelf on my knees before her, bathing her 
hand with my tears, and lamenting the acci- 
dent ſhe had ſuffered, while I did not dare to 
praiſe her generous conduct, nor even to 
thank her for the life ſhe. had given me. 

She had ſuppreſſed the paſſions that muſt 
throughout ſuch a ſcene have filled her heart 
—ſympathy ſet them ing; and her tears 
now eaſed their oppreſſion. Without ſpeak- 
ing ſhe attempted to raiſe me: I feared the 
exertion of her arm, and ſeated myſelf by her 
fide, She was weeping—was in diſtreſs—in 
paln, 
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pain, in. pain for me- My very ſoul was diſ- 
ſolved! I dreaded the jolting of the carriage, 
and threw my arms round to ſupport ber. 
She needed ſupport, Grandby, and if ſhe did 


not actually faint, ſhe muſt more than once 


have been very near it—and I at times could 
not hear her breathe, while at others ſhe 
ſeemed with difhculty to breathe at all. 

In this manner, (all filence on her part, 
and ſcarce a word on mine,) we reached Lord 
Butler's houſe. The family had been prepared 
by a hurrying note I had diſparched in the 
morning, and were every moment expecting 
our arrival. Miſs Eglington, pale as the pa- 


per before me, was carried in, and could 


ſcarcely anſwer the tender enquiries made by 
the ladies, who were deeply intereſting them- 
ſelves about her: but when J briefly informed 
them of what had juſt happened—(imputing 
ker wound to W 1nterton's erroneous arm, not 
to her —Oh, Grandby! when I think of it, 

and is not that continually ?) all then alarmed, 

and compaſſionating the ſweet ſufferer, (who 
was leaning back; almoſt lifeleſs, on a ſopha, ) 
ad viſed her being immediately put to bed, 


while a phyſician was ſent for. She could 


not ſtand—Oh; when they bore her away 
paſſi ve, ſilent when Miſs Butler returned, 
and told us ſhe had fainted while undrefling 


that her mother thought her very ill—and 
when the doctor, on viſiting, declared her in 


a fever—Grandby, were you ever truly 
wretched? 
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| wretched? If you have not been very, very 
wretched, you cannot conceive my condition. 
Lord Butler, as it would be impoſſible to 
| remove Amelia, adviſed my immediately writ- 
ing io Sir Charles Eglington: I preferred ad- 
ö dreſſing myſelf to the mother, notwithſtanding 
| your character of the father's tenderneſs aud 
affection : for the humanity of a woman is 
ſeldom reſtrained by other laws than 1 Its OWN 
feelings. 

1 informed her Ladyſhip wich the ſtricteſt 
truth of every particular; only giving the 
manner of Amelia's receiving the hurt the 
{ame turn I had before to the Butler family, 
and rather (not too much to alarm her) mak- 
ing lighter of her daughter's indiſpoſition than 
her fituation warranted. 
| How little do giddy, thoughtleſs young fel- 
f lows, (ſuch as I was not long ago, Grandby,) 

conſider the conſequences of even their ſlight- 
eſt indiſcretions—You cannot imagine the 
ſhame, the confuſion, the fear I feit, while 
writing to the mother the purpoſe that brought 
me to her daughter's deliverance. Lord Win- 
terton's friend! The choſen friend, pitched 
on by him as the fitteſt aſſiſtant in an enter- 
prize like this! Would it have been an in- 
nocent exploit, though ſuch as he deſcribed 
it? And did he not depend on my known 
character as a man of pleaſure, to reconcile 
with eaſe the truth when diſcovered? And 
even to abet his villainous deſign of forcing 
her hand when ſhe repented? A noble in- 
„traduction 
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troduction this into a family where one would 
wiſh to appear with advantage! A Charming 
recommendation this to Lady Eglington's fa- 
vour—the rake who was to have planted a 
dagger in ber heart by giving her daughter to 
a libertine! nay, who ſtill deſigns it—onl 
transferring her from one to another. Well 
might I bluſh and tremble as I wrote. 
True, appearances are more againſt me than 
I merit—Blockheads that we are! above the 
fear of cenſure, nay, often emulous of worſe 
names than we deſerve; away we drive before 
the wind, and then dreaded by every family 
that has the leaſt regard for their daughters inte- 
reſts and welfare, we are contemned - rejected 
and, too late, would give a limb for that 
character we ſported in vain purſuits, that 
now appear as inſignificant and worthleſs to 
ourſelves. Would Winterton were at the 
devil for the ſcrape he has brought me into 
yet was it not that that ſaved Amelia! Twas 
lucky for poor George though, he determined 
to reſue her before he /ooked, or what narrow, 
ſelfiſh intereſts might not have been aſcribed 
as the motives which influenced his conduct? 
My heart is conſcious of honour in this affair 
—yet I am horribly afraid I ſhall look like a 
downrightninny when Ifirſt appear in the awful 
Pairs of Sir Charles Eglington and his lady. 
Will you not be my friend, Grandby ? 
Sweet are the hopes your very name throws 
over my boſom! You love me, eee 
* ut 
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but little conſolation ſhould I derive from 


our intereſt, did you only love me—By 
Heaven, I will deſerve more—1 will reform 


—] am already reformed. 


I did not go to bed after ing off my 
letter to Lady Eglington, but ſat with my 
door open, liſtening to every ſtir The family 
will ſoon be up; 1am wild to learn what a 
night my Amelia I hear the ſervants; 

but they cannot inform me—Miſs Butler was 


to fit up with the attendants, and all is yet 


quiet on that fide. 


She has paſſed a reſileſs night Grandby— 


is ſtill feveriſh; but (Oh may it be propiti- 


ous!) is now fallen into a ſound ſleep. I'll 
now cloſe my letter; for I'm diſturbed, anx- 
10us, tired—and cannot reſt a moment 
If this is love - yet I would not part with one 
of the pangs I feel, for all the torpid eaſe I 
once thought I enjoyed! Is not this very 
ſtrange, very unaccountable, Grandby? What 
a puppy I uſed to think you—and now am 
almoſt one myſelf. 

In the name of bunte, and wonder, what 
are you about, Grandby! Will you never 
write to me again? Or does that pain in your 
head continue? No- you would let me know 
it by a line at leaſt. But you are agitated 


about Amelia —her parent's troubles - your 
Mira's afffiction— You cannot ſpare a mo- 


ment t from your ſoothing attendance on my 
Amelia's 


E 
Amelia's ſiſter By this, my letter has re- 
lieved you both, and the kind Boothby family. 
Let not a has happened diſturb you: 
Amelia will ſoon recover the effects of her 


fatigues and fright, and new Joys will with 
our happy hours. 


LETTER LXIV. 
Lady Eglington to Mrs. Boothby. 


H my friend! What wonderful news! 
My Amelia, my child is not married to 
the vile Winterton. She was betrayed into 

his hands by the ſtill viler Lady Priſcilla, and 
has been reſcued from the barbarous wretch 
(whom ſhe had never before ſeen, and deteſted 
when ſhe did) by a generous ſtranger, who, 
at the hazard of his life, bore her from the 
lawleſs monſter that otherwiſe had forced her 
to be his wife. That his life was in danger 
Lonly infer (for he mentions the circumſtance 
ſlightly) from his ſaying my darling girl, on 
Winterton's attempting to hinder her depar- 
ture, received by the erring ſword (my God!) 
a little hurt in the ſhoulder, of no other con- 
ſequence than the fright it occaſioned, which, 
added to the fatigue ſne had before undergone, 
rendered it imprudent to indulge her ardent 
deſire to fly for pardon and * to her 
parent's arms. 
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Good Heaven! What might it not have 
been? Bleſt be the power who preſerved her 
life, and ſaved her from the ſavage machina- 
tions of her enemies! Yet why Lady Priſcilla 
—] muſt have patience—'tis all a myſtery— 
yet how the infatuated girl conſented to be- 
come the wife of a man ſhe had never even 
ſeen, is the moſt aſtoniſhing of all !—Sir George 


 Lovemore delicately inſinuates, that when 


the affair is explained, the appearances of 
error in Miſs Eglington's conduct will nearly 
vaniſh, and that the reſt ſhe ſo ſenſibly feels, 
he only fears our being too much affected by 
her generous ſelf- accuſation. 

This is the very Sir George Lovemore Mr. 
Mordaunt mentions in his letters on the ſub- 


ject of the unhappy lady in Oxfordſhire: he 


is a wild, diſſipated young man, and his con- 
nexions with Lord Winterton, and partici- 
pation in ſuch an affair, (though he takes 
ſome pains to convince us of the deception 
uſed to engage him in it,) evidently prove his 
faulty morals. Let we owe him much—he 
was the preſerver of our child, and moſt grate- 
fully do we feel the obligation. Thank Hea- 

ven, Lord Winterton was decerved in him !— 
Had he been as abandoned as he ſuppoſed 
him, he would not have pitied and reheved 


the ſuffering girl. 
This day gives to Sir William Barville his 


beloved Helena—Mira was with her early, 


and knows not yet of her ſiſter's fortune. I 
received 


1 


received ( juſt as I was preparing to follow) 
Sir George's letter, accompanied by a very 
hte one from Lady Butler (with whom he 
depoſited his charge), filled with the tender- 
eſt aflurances of care and attention to the 
dear unhappy wanderer. Her Ladyſhip too 
ſoftens her conduct, and anſwers for her be- 
ing in future all we can wiſh her. Alas! my 
friend, what can be expected from one who 
thus could But I think now of the preſent 
only—1T have found my loſt child! She has 
been moſt miraculoufly ſnatched from diſho- 
Nour, miſery, and even death—andT bleſs the 
God who reſtores her to me, when I had not 
a hope remaining! The future too is in his 
hand, and in him I will confide. Sir Charles 
is all grateful tranſport too: yet he can com- 
mand his feelings. He will not accompany 
me to his offending daughter; but I can 
think of nothing but of ſtraining her once 
more to my fond, fond boſom! Sir Charles 
will explain every thing to Mira. I know 
ſhe would wiſh to go with me to her ſiſter, 
but 'twould be cruel to leave her friend. 
Why ſhould I diſtreſs ber by dividing her 
inclination? When I am 2oue, ſhe will not 
have a choice to make. The chariot is ready 
I fly—and my Amelia will return with her 
rejoicing mother. | 


Lady Eglington „in Gene 0 


OH that merciful power who chaſtizes but 
to bleſs, and afflicts that good may come of 
1 2 it! 
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it! Is not my Amelia every thing that is 
{weet, and good in nature? And did I ever 
love her as at this dear moment? Lady Priſ- 
cilla my friend — Lady Priſcilla— That a 
woman ſhould be ſo loſt to decency, as well 
as virtue! 

I was received by this truly worthy family, 
not as a ſtrahger, but as a long- loved friend, 
in whom every individual in it had an inte- 
reſt: and the graceful youth to whom we were 
ſo obliged, with an affecting emotion in anſwer 
to my grateful thanks, beſought me not to 
daſh the happieſt hour of his life that put it 
in his power to ſerve us, by remembering the 
purpoſe which gave the opportunity. — Amelia 
was in bed— I was alarmed— and they would 
not let me fly to my child till ſne was pre- 
pared—Oh, Mrs. Boothby! ſhe had been 
very ill, was {till very weak, and trembling 
with fear and apprehenſion, though de- 
ſiring to riſe, and be carried home. But when 
I ſaw her ſo pale—ſo altered by her ſuffer- 
ings and remorſe—when I claſpeſt her in my 


arms, and received a ſhower of repentant 


tears on my boſom, what a conflict it ſuſtain- 


ed between agony and joy! But when ſhe 


ſpoke—< And it is my mother! Does ſhe con- 
deſcend to come to her ungrateful, undutiful 
Amelia! Can ſhe indeed forgive the wretch 
ſo loſt to herſelf and to her friends—ſuch 


friends !—But I never knew their worth, their 


value, till deprived of them. I pined for 


them 


E 

them then, and my heart almoſt broke with 
its weight of ſorrows. A very few hours 
more had broke it quite: but Heaven, (not 
for mine, for I deſerved puniſhment,) for your 

ſakes, ſent me a deliverer, who 
The dear girl hefitated, and gratitude fluſh- 
ed with a tranſient bloom her pale cheek. 
In ſhort, my beloved friend, ſhe is no longer 
the ſame Amelia: her manner too, her very 
ſtile is altered with her ſentiments. But you 
will not wonder they ſhould have been ſo very 
reprehenſible, when you learn the particulars 
of Lady Priſcilla's artful wiles to ſeduce and 
enſnare an unſuſpecting mind, weakened by 
a faulty education, prepared for deception, 
and unprotected by the inherent guards of 
virtue and religion. I have not yet recovered 
the ſhock her ſtory gave me, intermixed as it 
was with ſelf-condemnation and entreaties for 
forgiveneſs. Nor was I a little aſtoniſhed or 
delighted with her ſenſible remarks, and the 
nobly generous principles ſhe diſcovered in 
regard to her once loved friend. I dare not 
truſt myſelf with the relation, and yet ſhudder 
at the dangers paſt. But Mira (for her ſiſter 
is not yet well enough to write herſelf) has 
promiſed to inform you of every particular, 
and to ſend you copies of Amelia's letter, (the 
{weet creature, Oh had I known what ſhe 
endured !) and the hardened woman's anſwer, 
Amelia was ſo relieved by my aſſurances of 
forgiveneſs, and promiſes for her father's, 
2 5 that, 
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that, compoſed and comforted, ſhe ſlept all 
night in peace, and the next morning was 
able to riſe, though we were prevailed on 
by our kind hoſpitable hoſts not to depart that 
day ; for yet the poor child could ſcarcely 


walk, and the wound is ſtill very painful. My 
friend, the frightful gaſh! Though not deep, 


the ſword tore up the fleſh. My heart ſick- 


ens as I write—lI fainted when firſt I ſaw it. 


Amelia always bluſhes when *tis mentioned 


Sir George too—they cannot give a clear ac- 
count of the matter: no wonder, all muſt have 
been confuſion at the time. | | 

There was ſomething very conſcious in 
this young gentleman's addreſs whenever he 
ſpoke to me: it was not long before I perceiv- 
ed the reaſon: as ſoon as Amelia appeared, 
the impreſſion ſhe had made on him would 
have been viſible to the moſt common obſerv- 
er. There was an embarraſſment too in her 
manner when ſhe firſt came down. I cannot 
believe he was influenced by any views of 


his own in the ſervice he rendered her; for 


he ſeems to have a generous mind, and I 
think mentioned his having declared to Lord 
Witerton his determination to interfere, be- 
fore ever he ſaw her. Yet, on recollection, 
how could that be? for how till he converſed 
with her, did he know her diſtreſs? Then 1s 
it probable Winterton would have concealed 
the lady's name and family from the valued 
friend he fo depended on? I begin to _— 

| — there 
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there is ſomething very laboured in the 
pains he takes to explain this part of the af- 
fair, and he does not ſeem ſatisfied that *us 
clear himſelf. | 

Ha !—Did you not write that Grandby's 
behaviour, on being queſtioned about Amelia's 
flight, was dark and myſterious? I thought 
not of it at the time Sir George took an op- 
portunity to tell me Grandby was his boſom 
friend: I knew from Mr. Mordaunt's infor- 
mation they were acquainted, but had I ſtill 
the intereſt I once poſſeſſed in Mr. Grandby, 
it had afforded me no pleaſure to find he had 
formed ſo intimate a conne&on with one of 
Sir George Lovemore's character. I won- 
dered at his naming him to me, and aſked 
had he heard lately from his friend? He had 
not: ſo I imagine him yet ignorant of the 
breaking off. Sir George muſt be well ac- 
quainted with the reaſon, for he often ſees the 
poor lady. Theſe libertines believe it a point 
of honour to keep each other's counſels, and 
as Lovemore informed me he concealed no- 
thing from his Edmund, I make no doubt but 
that hypocritical young man had learned 
ſomething from him of Amelia. There was 
a time he would have been the laſt I had be- 
lieved guilty of concealing on any pretence a 
thing of ſuch ſerious, ſuch important conſe- 
quence And Mira's ſiſter - our child. 
but where, when the mind permits itſelf to 

ſtray, will it ſay—Here will I ſtop. 
14 Whether 
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Whether Sir George was ſwayed by mag- 
nanimity alone, by paſſion, or by both, our 
obligation can never be overpaid, but by the 
one ſacrifice, which, ſhould he hope it, would 
render its having been ever conferred of no 
avail. Though I am far from making com- 
pariſons between him and the unprincipled 
Winterton, yet, whatever Sir George's other 
qualifications may be, the want of morals, or 
acting in defiance of their precepts, can never 
be overlooked by thoſe who really love their 
children; nay, vice, when fo cloathed, ought 


to be dreaded moſt. 


I never ſaw more alluring graces than Si 
George Lovemore poſſeſſes. Though he pleaſ- 
es in a different manner, he is as finely formed 
and as ſpeciouſly endowed, as Grandby, and, 
like him, was born to captivate and command 
without our leave, or ſeeming to deſign it, the 
hearts that yield before him. Judge then, 
my friend, if I have not reaſon for my fears 
about Amelia.—Her heart, turning with hor- 
ror from a diſguſting object, relieved from its 
terrors by the very contraſt of what it loath- 


ed, opened by gratitude, bounding with hope 


and joy, and expoſed by tender and intereſt- 
ing fituations—Oh what a dangerous moment! 


I have queſtioned her—with a ſweet ingenu- 


ous ſimplicity, and bluſhing heſitation, ſhe told 
me all ſhe could remember. She believes, 


when ſhe ſaw the ſword rifing to deſtroy her 


deliverer, ſhe tried to prevent Its reaching 


his 
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his breaſt, ©& For it had been a dreadful 
thing, you know, Madam, to have him die 
before my eyes, while ſo generouſly defend- 
ing me! I ſhould never have forgiven myſelf.” 
Did this occur to you, my love, at the 
moment?“ 

« No, Madam,” looking down, and co- 
louring, © there was no time for thought 
but—burt I was terribly frightened.” 

« Did Sir George thank you for preſerving 
him, Amelia!“ | 

« Oh no;—]T do not believe he thinks I 
did. Did he not ſay, *twas done by miſtake 
in the confuſion?“ _ 

This was ſweetly delicate, Mrs. Boothby ; 
for I make no doubt Sir George knew better, 
and made what inferences beſt pleaſed him 
too. Indeed the whole of his conduct (tho? 
love peeped out in every thing) has been uni- 
formly noble, generous, delicate, and manly ; 
yet, is he not—a libertine? Tell me not of 
reforms :—they may ſometimes ſucceed :—but 
tis a dangerous trial. The mind, once en- 
veloped in vice, whatever it intends, cannot 
eaſily ſhake off long favourite habits, and, 
thenovelty .of the moment over, mechanically 
wanders to 1ts beaten tracks, and again de- 
lights in its accuſtomed attachments. 

But for this—Grandby too—Oh, were theſe 
young men ſpotleſs within, as in every thing 
elſe they are accompliſhed, elegant, and lovely; 
how defirable—how happy—My darling 


I 5 girls! 
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girls! are they both to be unfortunately at- 
tached, while ſcarcely reaſon can wonder, or 
virtue blame them! 
Amelia declares ſhe will no more depend 
on herſelf, but promiſes in every thing to 
make her fiſter her example; and J ee ſhe 
may now be truſted. 

Did you behold theſe ſiſters now, * 
Boothby twins indeed! Surely—ſurely w 
cannot regret what has made a Mira of Amelia! 
Yet, independent of the anxiety her conduct 
has coſt herſelf and us, and the variety of 
woes that, but for the divine interpoſition, 
might have followed; when we conſider how 
a young lady's reputation muſt ſuffer from ſo 
raſh, ſo mad a ſtep! this was a ſtab, which, 
thou gh not mortal as it promiſed, yet leaves 


| A dreadful ſcar behind. Amelia feels it too; 


and therefore we hide from her our appre- 
henſions. 

Then how to proceed with the delinquents 
—Sir Charles is for making them public ex- 
amples, but that would expoſe our, child's 
unprudeuce to the world, and ſhe earneſtly 
begs Lady Priſcilla may not be puniſhed for 
What ſhe never had attempted, but for the 
follies which encouraged her proceedings. 
And then her family—her buſband, though 
blinded by affection, a worthy man, and the 
near relation of my late brother—of my ſiſter, 
to whom Amelia owes fo much et what 
an eee to vice, to let it paſs un- 

noticed! 
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noticed! Adviſe us, my friends: what ſhall, : 


what ought we to do? 
Loaded with civilities, we yeſterday morn- 
ing left our new acquaintances, promiſing to 
_ cultivate a friendſhip ſo intereſtingly begun. 
Miſs Butler and Amelia, equally charmed 
with each other, are to be very intimate. 
The wary bird, ſtill fluttering from the ſnare, 
aſked my leave and advice: I readily con- 
ſented. A young lady with ſuch examples 
before her, and ſo finely educated, muſt merit 
the commendations ſhe receives from all who 
know her. 
« Oh Madam,” ſaid Amelia, 1 a 
ſweet ſubſtitute for Lady Priſcilla. I love her 


dearly already.” 
How open youth to every new impreſſion ! 


Pity the nobleſt virtues of the mind ſhould 


ever be betrayed. 
Sir George Lovemore, with three other 


_ gentlemen who guarded my runaway on her 
| ſecond efcape, accompanied us on horſeback 
till within fight of the Hall, but could not be 
prevailed on to favour us further, and alight. 
Perhaps our young hero thought it might look 
like going to receive the thanks ſo due to his 
proweſs. He's a fine fellow, Mrs. Boothby, 
for all—Ah, my poor Amelia! when even her 
mother almoſt ſhuts her eyes to his faults! 
He aſked my permiſſion .at parting ſoon to 


enquire of Miſs Eglington's health. You may 


be ſure I gave him the invitation he fo well 
deſerved. 
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deſerved. His eyes ſparkled with pleaſure at 
the unreſerved freedom of my manner, and he 
looked as if ready to kiſs my band in grateful 
return. I had not then conſidered every thing. 
We muſt not let our gratitude run away with 
us; nor ſuffer the brilliant ornaments about 
a picture to warp our judgments when the 
intrinſic value of the piece alone is to be con- 
fidered. And why did we tear Mira from 
her beloved Grandby! After education, the 
next important duty of a parent is the child's 
eſtabliſnment in life: on this not only her hap- 
pineſs on earth, but perhaps eternal happineſs 
depends. Awful reflection! 

Sir George's eſtate is greater than we could 
defire: we diſpenſed with ſuperior fortune when 
we believed Mr. Grandby otherwiſe deſerv- 
ing, and Amelia's, ſtill larger than her fiſter's, 
needs no addition : but Sir Charles lays he 
has often heard Sir George Lovemore was a 
young man of very free principles indeed. 
Though I do not regret the invitation ſo due 
to him, and which even common politeneſs 
could not diſpenſe with, I muſt the manner; 
for I ſaw from it hope ſpringing in his eyes: 
and *tis barbarous, as well as unjuſt in parents, 

to encourage a paſſion they do not mean to ap- 
prove. He could not ſpeak to Amelia when 
he lefc her: ſhe turned red and white twenty 
times, and her eyes filled with tears as he de- 

arted. 

„ What ails my Amelia?“ Bs 
cc Oh, 
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ce Ob, Madam, ſhould Lord Winterton at- 
tempt' *—— 

No danger, my love: he will be glad to 
be quiet, if we allow him to be ſo. I ſhould 
indeed be ſorry thould he add by a chal- 
lenge” 

0 A challenge, Madam! he has not cou- 
rage for that. Had you ſeen how frightened 
he was by Sir George's threats when he want- 
ed to prevent my explanation—for indeed, 
my Lady, Sir George was as much deceived 
as I was. I only fear more dark work, more 


| treacherous ſtabs. Heaven guard him, and 


grant he may have no more trouble on my ac- 


count; for he is as good as he is brave.” 


« We may judge of people's courage, but 
ſeldom of their hn: in ſo ſhort a time, 
Amen,” 

« only mean as far as we know, Madam; 

and Miſs Butler has told me fifty inſtances of 
ber couſin's generoſity and goodneſs.” 
« They may not cover half the number of 
contrary inſtances though. They ſay he is a 
hbertine ; you know, Amelia, that was the 
character you ſo deteſted in his friend Lord 
Winterton.“ 

« His friend! No indeed! Dear my E 
how can you name them together!“ 

«© Yet he is a libertine, Amelia.” 

« Is he, Madam?” 

Sweet creature, how ſhe looked !—at me 
Von the ground—then out of one window, 
then 
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then the other. Would to Heaven I could 
have made him what I wiſhed him! 

Our entrance into the park ſoon chaſed 
from Amelia every reflection but the dread of 
meeting her offended father. I encouraged 
her. I had written from Lord Butler's, and 
excuſed Amelia by hinting the baſeſt treachery 
had been uſed, but reſerved particulars till we 
met, for I knew they would greatly affect 
him. Mira met us at the coach door, and 
hung about her ſiſter in agony at her altered 
looks. She trembled ſo we could ſcarce ſup- 
port her to her father, in whoſe countenance, 
on our entrance, coldneſs and ſcorn were 
blended with ſorrow, but, at the firſt fight of 
her, all the former vaniſhed, and burſting 
into tears, he caught his other darling to his 
boſom. 

« Forgive me, my father,” cried the ſob. 
bing, kneeling girl“ 

« Forgive,“ echoed Mira, as s ſhe kneeled 
by her fiſter, and, like her, raiſed her ſuppli- 
cating eyes ſurcharged with tears. 

« I do—I do, my child—my children— 
rife both, and do not kill me thus. You have 
ſuffered, Amelia. Too well thoſe looks de- 
clare you have already been too ſeverely pu- 
mſhed. Curſes on the wretches who have 
cauſed your ſorrows !”? 

« Oh do not curſe them, Sir, or how will 
you forgive the errors that put me in their 
power! But can you indeed forgive me? Do 
you not remember the — I _— 

WOT 


= 
word to my father! I have indeed been ſe- 
verely puniſhed, Sir; but not altogether ſtung 
me like the remorſe I felt for my ingratitude 
to you.“ 

« Mention it no more — forget it, my be- 
loved tis enough you know your error, and 
own the fad effects of diſobedience to a pa- 
rent whoſe command proceeded from his love. 
Bleſt be the Heaven that reſtores me thus 
reſtores me the treaſure of my heart !*? 

He was quite overcome with her behaviour, 
ſo different, ſo tender and reſpectful, fo like 
Mira's warm affection! Oh their natures were 
the fame; only my Ameha's education diſ- 
guiſed her's for a while, and now the falſe 
covering removed (fortunately before it ad- 
hered too cloſely to permit it) the ſhows ber 
native excellence. | 

Notwithſtanding all my preparation, I was 
really ternfied by the paſſion Sir Charles was 
thrown into on the diſcovery of the abomina- 
ble plot. His child, his daughter bartered'!?? 
He was for ſeeking Lord Winterton himſelf 
wherever he was hiding; and thank Heaven 
the wretch was not within his reach; though 

et he vows vengeance againſt the miſcreants. 

Twas long before the feeling, agitated fa- 
ther could get through the midnight letter of 

his imploring, repentant, ſuffering child. He 
Tead—ftopped—embraced—wept over her. 
Oh why could he not hear, and fly to her 
relief, as ſhe called on her father's aid? What 


had then ſtopped his 5 to the villain's 
heart, 
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heart, while he ſnatched his daughter from 
miſery and dihonour ??? 

He had not patience to go through Lady 
Priſcilla's letter, but in a rage tore it to pieces. 
From the fragments Mira will take a copy 
ſhe will ſend with the particulars of the whole 
ſtory. I have not even hinted to her my 

ſuſpicions of Grandby : her heart, with all 

her noble efforts to releaſe it, muſt yet ſt 
gle in its chains. Why ſhould I render them 
more galling ? 

Sir Charles has written letters of thanks to 
Sir George Lovemore, Lord Butler, and to 
the gentlemen who conducted Amelia. All 
the ſervants who attended have been re- 
| warded. The Surgeon too—Sir Charles 

fays that wound was never received in 
the way Sir George deſcribes: he eaſily com- 
prehends the manner. The dear creature! 
Had you ſeen, my friend, the father, mother, 
ſiſter, weeping over it together, and praiſing 
him who turned away the danger My heart 
twiſts when I think of 1t. Adieu! 


LETT E R LXV. 
Sir ir George Lovemore to Ed Grandby, Eſq. 


| 1 HAVE loſt her, Grandby—they have 
1 taken my lovely charge from me, and you 


cannot think how awkward I feel without my 
little 
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little nurfling. I walk from place to place, 
and, ten to one, when J ſuppoſe myſelf a 
dozen miles off, but I find myſelf juſt where 
I ſet out. Then, perhaps, when I believe it 
almoſt night, time has ſtood ſtill: at others it 
flies as rapidly as my ideas when they mount 
up to the enchanted regions of fairy land in 
the clouds. 

Lady Eglington is a charming old lady: if 
I had not already ſeen the daughter, I bad 
certainly fallen in love with the mother. You 
can't imagine how ſhe thanked me for what 
| ſhe called my generous ſervice. Sir Charles 
too has written ſuch a letter I cannot bear fo 
many thanks, Grandby: it looks as if they 
did not expect common virtues from me. 
Did they ſuppoſe me a poltroon! Why did 
Lady Eglington, when told of my intimacy 
with you, ſtart? Why at your name did a 
tear mix with the benignity that before moiſt- 
_ ened her eye while we talked of her Amelia? 
Was it fear, leſt her Mira's Grandby might 
be prejudiced by any of my opinions ? 

I feel ſore, Grandby—every thing hurts me: 
and, like giddy girls, who mean no harm all 
the while, I fear I've ſent my reputation gad- 
ding, and, now I want, may whiſtle for it. 
I never knew there was ſuch virtue in a name 
before, or, like many of my friends (who each 
deſerve a dozen halters for my one), I might 
have kept my own in fit condition for the pru- 
diſh mouth of any old maid in the kingdom: 

| though 
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though, in my opinion, hypocriſy is a crime 
of darker die than any I was ever guilty of 
in my hfe—almoſt. 

A fellow once defended hypocriſy to me on 
the principle of the dangers of bad example, 
and the indecency of affronting ſociety by 
daring to expoſe our real characters before 
it: now, I think it much fairer, than covering 
them with ragged virtues, that juſt ſerve to 
gain a credit but to cheat mankind the more 
(or woman kind—'tis all the ſame, Grandby). 
No, no: let me wear my own harlequin black 
and white, and truſt me who will. 

Lady Eglington, though, gave me a ſweet 
invitation—twas well ſhe did ſo, or George 
had certainly put on a little of his modeſt aſ- 
ſurance, and have gone without it. I am only 
jealous of this ſervice, as tis termed, and 
doubt I owe more to Amelia's champion than 
to Sir George Lovemore. Be that as it may, 
I go to-morrow ; for, Grandby, this oo. 
paced work will never do for me. I ſhall ſee 
your Mira too: her mother informed me ſhe 
immediately flew to her on her naughty ſiſter's 
paw-paw trick, _ | 28 . 

But what keeps you in town when Mira's 
in the country? Are you at length bit by tbe 
tarantula pleaſure, and now capering away 
with the merry, merry group? Why, what 
can I ſuppoſe? You were ſick of London, and 
wild for the country when you wrote laſt (a 
thouſand days ago, Grandby); nay, fo ſick 2 

crouds 


E 

erouds, you wanted to fly from them to de- 
ſerts and now Mira quits, Grandby delights 
in them. All this is © paſling ſtrange;“ but 
*twill ſoon be explained; for Pve ſent my ſer- 
vant back to Bath to diſcharge my rooms. 
(What's Bath to me now?) He wall find your 
letters there; for expecting to be abſent fo 
ſhort a time, I defired they might not be for- 
warded. Nor, indeed, could they, bad I 
ſtaid a month; for my notable expedition was 
to have been a ſecret one, Grandby. 

Let me ſee— I was going to help Lord 
Winterton to a wife, wasn't I? And now— 
the Lord help us, Grandby —A man's never 
ſecure a moment. Marriages are made in 
Heaven, you know; and ſo Winterton loſt a 
wife (devil take his impudence) he thought 
himſelf ſure of, and I, without thinking a 
word of the matter, have—have I found her, 
Grandby! What would I give for a peep at 
the ſtars now—Well, marriage and banging, 
they ſay—no alternative for me, however; 
for by Jove, 1f I can't get into one nooſe, Pl 
ſubſtitute the other in a thrice; for, Grandby, 
I am not uſed to diſappointments, and cannot 
{ſtomach them at all. 

J am till at Lord Butler's for a miracle 
They could never make me ſtay ſo long a 
time together before. My lively coufin (with 
the arch eyes) aſked me juſt now, if I was 
hiding from Lord Winterton? Well,” ſaid 
the ſaucy girl, © we are at any rate obliged 

+ to 
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to him for this unuſual viſit.” Lord Butler's 
is, in fact, the neareſt houſe I am acquainted 
in to Eglington-Hall. Apropos, Grandby, 
you have often been angry with me for not 
coming down to you; make haſte home, and 
PI inſtantly pay you the long promiſed, long 
expected viſit; nay, to quit ſcores, it ſhall be 

a vilitation, Grandby—indeed it ſhall; de- 
. upon me now: ſo return immediately. 

I bad a charming half hour tete-a-tete with 
my Amelia the evening before they took her 
from me. The two dowagers were buſily ſet- 
thing the œconomy of their future acquaint- 
ance plan, and Miſs Butler obliged us by her 
abſence. Opportunity befriend the conſiderate 
girl whenever ſhe has occaſion for it herſelf! 

Tis very odd when one has moſt to ſay, 
and wiſhes molt for utterance, one ſhould have 
leaſt power to ſpeak. They ſay, love makes 
people eloquent : when once they begin I ſup- 
poſe, but there lies the difficulty. Heaven 
knows, I was never very baſhful, and once 
could * pour ſoft nonſenfe in the fair one's 
ear” by vollies. 

How could you tell me, Grandby, Amelia 
was a coquette? Had ſhe a fingle ſpark of 
the character, what a glorious opportunity to 
diſplay her powers when ſhe ſaw me look and 
behave fo like a fool. Far from it, ſhe is as 
generous as beautiful; for I did at laſt fay 
ſomething, though I hardly know what. We 
were juſt going in to ſupper, and not another 


moment would be left me. 
a 
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Lou are going, Miſs Eglington,—I may 
loſe you for ever—may never ſee you more 
for how ſhall I preſume, without your per- 
miſſion—1 never will avail myſelf of what 
chance only has preſented - but would you 
give me leave to throw myſelf at your feet— 
at your father's” — 
Caſting a look of the ſofteſt expreſſion ON 
her mother at the other end of the room— 
« Oh Sir George, you know not what a ſad, 
Jad girl I have been. I have a great deal to 
atone for. There I have been generouſly for- 
given; but a father's diſpleaſure yet hangs 
heavy at my heart! I have no doubt of ob- 
taining his pardon alſo, but my future conduct 
can alone do away my paſt offences, prove 
me worthy of their indulgence, and reconcile 
me to myſelf.“ 

J do not even wiſh, Madam, to be fa- 
voured by you, unleſs” 

C No conditions, Sir George— twould be 
at once infringing—1 muſt not noW 
_« ThenT bid you adieu, perhaps, for ever!” 

% How can you talk ſo? Will not my fa- 
ther be happy to thank you?” 
And lo to politeneſs, to extorted polite- 
neſs, owe what I would owe to you, and to 
you only? Iwill not go to receive Sir Char- 
les's thanks.“ 

What a proud ſpirit ! come and recave 
mine then?“ 


( No“ 
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« Piſh!/—Well,” (with a fine curtſy, and 
mixed air of playfulneſs and folemnity) =I 


ſhall be wondrous glad to ſee ou.” Will that 


do:? PEE 

ef 1 - uh And I caught ber hand, and 
bad certainly kifled it away, but that ſhe ran 
from me to her mother, whom ſhe continu- 
ally hangs about like an infant, while the 
good lady appears quite tranſported at every 
proof of her returning love. Oh that ſhe 
loved me as well—as her mother, Grandby ! 
Will that do? No, that will never do: but 
would to Heaven ſhe loved me, as Mira loves 

ou! 

What a happy fellow you are, Grandby 
all your ordeals are over, and you have paſt 
muſter with ſcarce a queſtion. See what it 


was to be a good boy: love your book, and 


ſay your catechiſe. The worſt of me is, that 
my name is George Lovemore: I've a mind 
to get it changed by act of parliament. It al- 
ways did balf the buſineſs for me. Do you 
remember, Edmund, when at ſchool you eat 
the apples, and I was going to be flogged for 
it, but that you diſcovered yourſelf to ſave me? 
Then 'twas,—*< Who could believe Maſter 


Grandby would do ſo!” Yet Maſter Grand- 


by got off clear though proved guilty, while 
poor George had like to have ſuffered only 
on ſuſpicion. Very fair all this, my friend; 
et ſo it is, and ſuch is the world to this day! 
Yet I have hopes of this ſweet girl for all 


her reformation ſcheme. Had you beheld 


her, 


1 1 
her, Grandby, the firſt time we met after that 
buſy, buſy, buſy day—I wonder if ſhe recol- 
lets on whoſe boſom ſhe leaned in the cha- 
riot? Oh ſhall J ever, ever forget it! Now, 
Mr. Moraliſt, aſk me, would I wiſh her to 
love me ſhould her father objet—Piſh! he 
will, he ſhall approve me, Grandby—Am not 
I reformed too? Do I object to Amelia, be- 
cauſe ſhe was once a little wild? Can Sir 
Charles, in conſcience, be leſs complaiſant? 
And give me leave to tell you, Grandby, a 
woman's conduct but dare not, Grandby, to 
cenſure hers! By my ſoul I won't bear it 
ſhe never deſerved cenſure; I ſwear ſhe did 
not. But what a charming pair we'll make 
when comparing notes, and chatting over paſt 
follies? | 

Indeed, my dear, I was a terrible fel- 
low. Had you known all, you had never 
ventured Lord! had you but heard how 
once, when the pretty little milk maid' 
Oh my love! don't mention your giddy 
flights; for was I not once a © ſad, ſad girl!” 
But *twas you confirmed my reformation ; for 
had I not loved my George, my deliverer, 
the ſweet fellow of fellows, I might have for- 
gotten all: ſo, whatever J intended, *twas you 
only reformed me.” | 

No; *twas my Amelia reformed me with 
the very firit glance of her eye, taught me to 
diſtinguiſh, and to know—love in its proper 
© ſhape how lovely!“ | 


Won't 


1 
Won't it be pretty, Grandby ? What amuſe- 
ment this for a winter's evening ? | 

And then—* Do you remember, Amelia, 
when you covered my boſom from the pangs 
of death? Oh let me look on that ſcar 
dearer to my ſoul than the luſtre of thoſe 
eyes, the ſweetneſs of thoſe lips! Let my 
rears {till bathe it, while I kiſs it a thouſand, 
thouſand tunes. And was this ſoft, this 
lovely neck wounded in my defence! Amelia 
—when this ſnowy arm no longer can ward 
the inevitable dart that muſt ar length reach 
my breaſt, and you reſign me, for a while 
reſign me; then, when we meet to part no 
more, I will aſk of HIM who will array thy 
gentle ſpirit with beauty ſuperior even to this, 
(that while I now gaze, delights my aching 
ſenſes,) I will aſk of HIM to leave me this 
blemiſh, lovelier than all thy celeſtial charms 
—to leave me this ſcar, this dear fign, the 
tender memorial of my Amelia's love! 

Oh Grandby: what delightful nonſenſe ! 
To throw all one's thoughts alive upon paper 
tis ſuch a ſweet beguiling of the hours 
of abſence! I uſed to think you a moſt in- 
ſuiferable coxcomb, and was often tempted to 
throw your whining ſtuff as I yawned over it, 
half unread, into the fire. Had it been ano- 
I had certainly done ſo, perhaps (for 
they were all alike) without opening the let- 
ter at all. Adien, dear fellow—my friend! 


my brother (Oh Grandby!) 


L E T- 
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LET TEN 
Mrs. Boothby to Lady Eglington. 


HAT a turn, my Lady! What a for- 
tunate turn, and wonderful delive- 
rance indeed from the moſt diabolical ſcheme 
ever planned! Do you not believe, independ- 
ent of what affection prompts, I have parti- 
cular cauſe to rejoice? Oh! you cannot con- 
ceive how miſerable I have been in having 
contributed, by my advice to indulge Ame- 
lia's wiſhes for coming to town, to the miſ- 
chiefs that fatal ſtep brought on. Mr. Boothby 
too - bis prognoſtications were terribly over- 
ſet for a while, but now he indeed triumphs 
in his foreſight. She was always a wondrous 
favourite, and he ever uſed to ſay her good 
ſenſe (though yet but an April ſun) would at 
length break through the. miſts of prejudice, 
and warm to life the native ſeeds of virtue in 
her heart. 

We wept together over her letter. Mr. 
Boothby's reſentment almoſt equalled her fa- 
ther's—He loved her as a parent, and was 
ſhe not torn from his guardian care? He was 
in raptures with his generous girl! Yet who, 
my friend, could have expected from Amelia 
ſuch noble fortitude ! We have not done her 
juſtice. Had ſhe never ſwerved, we had not 
known half her worth. 

Vor. II. K And 
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And does ſhe caſt a partial eye on her de- 
liverer? What wonder? Gratitude, like a 
double mirror, muſt on the one fide magnify 
every advantage, and on the other dininiſh 
all his faults. Which predominate in Sir 
George Lovemore's character, *twould be 
difficult to determine. I have been very in- 
duſtrious in my enquiries, (the truth is J am 
intereſted in his favour,) and know not whe- 
ther what I learn (upon the whole) makes 
moſt for, or againſt him. He was very early 
(often a great misfortune) his own maſter, and 
with a fine fortune, lively talents, and a ge- 
nerous, open diſpoſition, launched out into all 
the follies of the age. His eſtate (though not 
yet impaired) has freely flown about; now in 
acts of the nobleſt benevolence, now in ſcenes 
of the moſt diſſipated riot and confuſion. He 
is young, and may already ſee his errors. A 
generous paſſion may beſt reflec them, and 
int his heart to virtue. If he wiſhes to re- 
form, the foundation for reformation is a good 
one. But to you, moſt excellent of parents, 
I pretend not to direct my feeble obſervations. 
May he, who ſuffered you not to bleed in the 
moſt ſenſible nerve of your heart, aſſiſt your 
endeavours to make your children happy, as 
both are now deſerving. | 
But what . have I now to tell you of the 
wretched Priſcilla! Whatever you reſolve 
with regard to Lord Winterton, you will have 
no further trouble about her; or, were ſhe 
N within 
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within the reach of your reſentment, her huſ- 
 band—Ah, Madam! her miſerable huſband ! 


Infamous woman! to abuſe the power ſhe had 


over ſuch a man, and to make ſuch returns 
to his unbounded love 

As ſoon as we were a little compoſed, after 
reading the affecting accounts, I ſent for Mr. 
Blomer. You may ſuppoſe I could not bear 
the viper in my fight. Heavens! when I re- 
collect her innocent looks on that night ſhe 
ſtole Amelia - When Mr. Blomer firſt heard, 
be diſcredited the ſtory; but when too evi- 
dent, his deluſion vaniſhed—he fainted - wept 
—1mprecated—threatened--and then foftened 


almoſt to forgiveneſs. I began her letter — 


« Spare me, Madam, ſpare my burſting 


heart! I knew before, and too far indulged. 


her diſſipation, to my ruin have I indulged 


it. But this I never apprehended. Vices! 
Oh where will they ſtop! What ſhall I do? 
How ſave her from deſtruQion ? From public 


reproach ? Her pride will never bear it m 
child too my poor infant I muſt reſolve to 
reſtrain her: but how? I never had any in- 


fluence, and the maſk of decency once drop- 


ped—adviſe me, Madam Mr. Boothby, fave 
me from diſhonour, from myſelf.“ | 
We promiſed to uſe every mtereſt with you, 
and made no doubt but for his ſake you would 
be lenient ; but beſought him not to let af- 
fection blind him further, to her, as well as 


his own and child's undoing. As a check to his 
ö indul- 
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indulgence, I inſiſted on his hearing her own 
ſentiments in that part of the letter, my Lady, 
where the ungrateful woman upbraids him 
with his weak indulgence. Poor man, how 
he looked! — We adviſed him to make her 
future conduct the condition of his, and your 
forgiveneſs. 

Good God, my friend! The very next 
morning Lady Priſcilla's woman came to im- 
plore us to haſten to the diſtracted huſband, 
or ſhe feared he would, in his preſent phrenzy, 
lay violent hands on himſelf: he bad ſeveral 
times attempted it—Lady Priſcilla was gone 
off—fled to France—and with a young French 
officer of rank, with whom ſhe had formed 
an acquaintance at the opera, ety a few 
nights before. | 

Gracious Heaven! what libertiniſm rages 
through the land! To paint Mr. Blomer's 
deſpair would be impoſſible— Oh how he lov- 


ed her! 


We found him extended on the floor in a 
ſtate of torpid inſenſibility but for a ſhort in- 
terval—he was ſoon rouſed by a ſenſe of his 
wrongs to furious madneſs. For a long while 
he reſiſted every effort to compoſe his troubled 
ſoul. I brought him his little daughter: he 
had ever doated on the child; but now he 

turned from the ſmiling infant with ſeeming 
horror, though ſhe, as uſual, expanded her 
arms to go to her father. Many an hour of 


Joyleſs ſolitude has this his little darling re- 
heved, 


E 

lieved, while the flaunting mother was whirl- 
ing in her diſhpated rounds. 

« Away with her,” cried the frantic man, 
ce let me never ſee her more - I hate—and 
ſicken at the ſight of her”—and he cait ſuch 
a look. of ghaſtly rage on the ſmiling innocent, 
that trembling leſt, in his diſtraction, he me- 
ditated her the victim to her guilty mother, 
I was flying away with her: 

«© What! muſt I loſe her too! Am I to 
be deſerted, abandoned by all! Not even my 
child left me to ſoothe my aching breaſt !? 

Pleaſed with the firſt rational words he had 
ſpoken, and wiſhing to raiſe the ſofter A* 
tions (that ſooneſt tranquillize the violent), I 
replied 

« Tis you abandon. her; you, her only 
parent. Sweet innocent! if your father hates, 
and throws you from his boſom, where will 
you, in ſuch a world of treachery, of wick- 
edneſs, and of forrows; where will you find 
protection and pity? Child of affliction! if 
thus mis fortune already clouds your infant 
dawn, what may the tempeſt be that threat- 
tens deſtruction to your future years, as you 
wander through them alone —friendleſs— un- 
guarded. 

The child, as J ſpoke, looked up in my 
face. Whether 'twas frightened by my raiſed 
voice, or amuſed by the moving of my lips, 
its attention was affecting. The little ſoul 


did not cry out, but a tremulous motion con- 
=; K 3 vulſed 
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vulſed her mouth, and her eyes ſwam in tears. 
The father hir 

« did not—I never will abandon her 
give her to me—give me all I have now in 
the world. Abandon thee! Oh my child! 
my all ! 

He preſſed her to his poor boſom, that 
ved: violeatly from the throbs within. I had 
hopes the tears he now ſhed abundantly over 
his little one, would eaſe his heart, as well 


as perhaps ſave his reaſon : but, unfortunately, 


as he continued to careſs the babe, he men- 
tioned her name, and was ſtung. e to 
madneſs by the ſound. 

* Why doſt thou ſmile on me, my love? 
Thy father never more will joy even in thy 
artleſs ſmiles : Oh, he was undone by ſweet- 
neſs that ſeemed guileleſs as thine! Why doſt 

thou preſs my finger thus? Is it to promiſe 
thou wilt not deceive me? Oh, love me, my 


child; thou his only comfort in affliction that 


bears thy father to his grave. Wilt thou love 
ne; Prifcilla ?—Prifcilla !?? . 

- Repeating over the name in the ſofteſt ac- 
cent of fondneſs, as his thoughts diſſolving 
into affection hung on it for a while—then 
ſtarting, and thundering © Priſcilla,” he flew 


again into the wildeſt paſſions, till, quite ex- 


hauſted, he ſunk into the gloomy ſtate in 

which we firſt found him. 
An unfolded letter lay by him at a little 
diſtance, as if he had toſſed it from bim. 
Often, 
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Often, as if we attempted to ſooth him, 
pointing to the paper, he would cry, © Look 
there?” As if the cruel contents precluded 
all poſſibility of ſucceſs. Mr. Boothby took 
it up, but would not venture reading it before 
him. 

The maid informed us, her Lady had, 
for ſome days, been denied to all but one 
gentleman, a foreigner, and had been vio- 
lently agitated by ſome letters ſhe had re- 
ceived, ſtarting at every knock at the door. 
That two days before ſhe had packed up her 
Jewels, laces, and other valuables of eaſy 
carriage, telling her ſhe intended going to 
Bath the beginning of the week. She had 
alſo burned a number of letters, and other 
papers; ſome of the covers remained 1n her 
open bureau.” The woman, ſuppoſing it 
proper I ſhould be informed of every thing 
that might lead to further diſcovery, brought 
me thoſe covers. Though they now can lead 
to nothing material, I own I ſtarted at the 
hand; but fancy, after ſuch a ſueceſſion of 
extraordinary events, I ſhall be ſoon ſur- 
prized at nothing. She continued“ That 
Mr. Blomer had been very angry with bis 
Lady the day before: twas the firſt time in 
his life, ſhe believes: he was the ſweeteſt 
tempered man in the world, and was always 
unhappy when ſhe was the leaſt diſturbed. 
In a few moments he called her up in a vio- 
lent burry to her Lady, who had thrown her- 
1 ſelſ 
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ſelf into fits by her terrible paſſions, and when 
ſhe recovered, not regarding her being in the 
room, ſhe went on, calling Mr. Blomer a fool 
for crediting ridiculous ſtories, and a coward 
for not reſenting them; declaring ſhe would 
never look on him again unleſs he inſtantly 
fought Mr. Boothby for his daring defamation. 
But Mr. Blomer whiſpering ſomething ſhe 
did not hear, her Ladyſhip fell into another 
fit, and afterwards cried out ſhe was betray- 
ed, undone, ruined by a ſet of pufillanimous 
wretches, who had Rabbed her reputation 
for ever, by ſuffering themſelves to be con- 
quered by a weak, filly girl ſhe bad always 
managed like an infant. And then, (her 
rage tranſporting her beyond all recollection, ) 

50 Blockhead, coward, ſot,”” ſaid ſhe, to 
ſuffer himſelf to be overcome by a vapouring, 
enamoured boy! But though he had not 
courage, had he no head? Where was bis 
recollection? Were there no ſw ords? No 
daggers? No poiſons?” 

« Oh Heavens!” cried Mr. Blomer, turn- 
ing ſtill paler with horror, what are you 
talking of, Priſcilla ! Are you mad? 

% Wrztch i? faid ihe, © what are a thou- 
ſand ſuch lives to my fame! m my reputation ! 
Know you not both muſt now be blaſted? 
and that I am undone—undone for ever!” 
Mr. Blomer endeavoured to compoſe her 
—talked of Sir Charles Eglington's jenny; his 


Lady's humanity 5 
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« And would I condeſcend to be obliged 
to them! Contemptible meanneſs! And why 
did you not add Miſs Eglington's too? Rather 
let me periſh! But I am revenged: yes: in 
ſpite of her pride—her great, her towering 
ſpirit, I'm revenged. Ceaſe, Mr. Blomer.“ 
He attempted to pacify her.“ Be 
humbled yourſelf, if you pleaſe; but know, 
I am above it. Yet though I were not, tho” 
I could ſtoop to the Eglington's; (Oh how 1 
deſpiſe, how I hate the name!) ay, how ſhall 
we account for the ſums due to Winterton, 
to Howell, on account of this miſerably exe- 
cuted ſcheme?” 

In ſhort, my Lady, *twould be fatiguing 
you to little purpoſe to go through the whole 
ſcene. Mr. Blomer could neither bring her 
to temper, nor get from her the particulars 
of her wicked engagements. In the evening 
ſhe received letters from her agents, who, 
fearing detection, were till now afraid of 
ſtirring; but hearing nothing to alarm them 
further, they now ventured to demand, one, 
the return of three thouſand pounds delivered 
Lady Priſcilla on condition of her making 
Amelia his wife, the other, five hundred, 
the wages of her impious labour. Mr. Booth- 
by is of opinion, ſhould they dare demand 
thoſe ſums of Mr. Blomer, the affair would 
admit a lawſuit : but would not that be pub- 
liſhing all, and better proſecute the wretches 
at once as they deſerve. Mr. Boothby ad- 

K 5 | viſes 
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viſes a compromiſe; but you muſt determine. 
Poor Bloomer, though his ſhattered affairs 
can ill bear thoſe. additional demands, (he 
has lately paid the moſt exorbitant debts, and 
more are pouring in from all quarters,) is yet 
willing to do all that juſtice requires. 

Lady Priſcilla, on the receipt of thoſe let- 
ters, put her reſolve in immediate execution; 
for ſhe went out, (no doubt to ſettle matters 
with the Count,) and, ſoon returning, pre- 
tended to dreſs for the opera, loading herſelf 
with jewels, and finding ſome means or other 
to convey away the caſkets ſhe had before 
packed. She was actually ſet down at the 
Hay-market, told her ſervants ſhe would ſup 
abroad, and afterwards be ſet down by a 
friend—diſcharged them—and was heard of 
no more, till Mr. Blomer (with a mind filled 
with care, ſhame, and ſorrow, after awaiting 
her return all night with added anxiety to 
that he had often experienced before,) re- 
ceived the letter I mentioned, with the ac- 
count and reaſons of her infamous elopement. 

Oh what a letter, my deareſt Lady Egling- 
ton! What a hardened, ſhameleſs, proſti- 
tuted woman! After cruelly upbraiding his 
weakneſs (to which ſhe imputes all her con- 
duct) in terms (now ſhe has no meaſures to 
keep) far more acrimonious than thoſe ſhe 
uſes in her letter to Amelia; ſhe informs 
him of the above engagements, and of num- 


berleſs other 2 with her total inability to 


ſatisfy 
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ſatisfy them, having loſt all ſhe could com- 
mand, at cards. That, not chuſing to article 
with her moſt deſpicable enemies, and not 
expecting from the mean ſpirit of a wretch 
who had dared affront her with ſuch inſolent 
propoſals, that protection a man of honour 
would exert on ſuch a provocation, ſhe thought 


proper to ſeek it where ſhe might better hope 


to find it. And if her preference of another 


(thank Heaven, ſo far from loving, ſhe never 


had endured him: had ſhe not often told him 
ſo ?) if her preference of another affected him, 
ſhe adviſed him to ſeek conſolation in that 


ſchool of philoſophy, Eglington Hall, where 
he might learn, if not to bear, at leaſt to brave 


mis fortune well.” | 


Had you ever an idea, my Lady, of aſſu- 


rance like this? I could almoſt cry with vexa- 
tion that the creature is out of my reach. 
How can Blomer regret—think of her! Not 
a word of her child !—her mother! But how 
ſhould ſhe think of, who never cared for 
either? The poor old Lady is almoſt diſtract- 


ed too, and now reproaches her falſe indul- 


gence, and the principles ſhe ſuffered her 
daughter to imbibe from an erroneous edu- 
cation, without ever troubling herſelf about 


conſequences. I leave you to reflection, cer- 


tain you will compaſſionate the unhappy Blo- 
mer, as much as you will execrate the diabo- 


_ lical Priſcilla. 
| LET. 
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LETTER LXVI. 
Mrs. Boothby to Lady Eglington. 


I MUST now mform your Ladyſhip of a 
viſit which I have juſt received from my 
Lord Sedley, purpoſely to aſk my opinion of 
the aſpect of things at the Hall. He enquir- 
ed how Miſs Eglington's heart bore the ſhock 
it had receive d, and whether] believed things 
might yet turn in his favour. He dared not 
yet hope ſhe had recovered her ſerenity; 


but, as I had aſſured him all proſpect of her 


union with Mr. Grandby was abſolutely at an 
end, did I imagine in time ſhe might conquer 


her preſent attachment, and that he might 


flatter himſelf with the hope of ſucceeding to 
the place Mr. Grandby now held in her heart? 
I candidly told him I had not the leaſt doubt 
of it; acquainted him with Miſs Eglington's 
reſolution and fortitude throughout the whole 
of ſo ſevere a trial to a heart no leſs heroic 


than ſenſible. I added the very high opinion 
I knew ſhe entertained of his Lordſhip: that 


none was ſo likely to ſucceed as himſelf: but 
adviſed him, as I had your Ladyſhip before, 
not to hurry, but leave that heart to its own 
efforts. | 
For the world he would not hurt her by 
even mentioning his paſſion ; but could he 
obtain leave of Sir Charles to pay a ſecond 
viſit at the Hall, not to teaze, but by his 
| | attention 
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attention to amuſe, with her other friends, 
the melancholly that muſt at times cloud her 
hours, did 1 think Miſs Eglington would be 
offended? or conſtrue his viſits (his looking 
at her only) as harbouring already too pre- 
ſumptuous a hope?” 

I encouraged him, my Lady. I knew his 
delicacy would keep bim from diſguſting by 
importunity, or I had feared for him; for 
what ſo offenſive to the heart as affection from 
a foreign object, while dwelling on its favour- 
ite one? But I know Lord Sedley, without 
her perceiving it, or perhaps intending it him- 
ſelf, will by degrees work his own way: and 
this may ſooner expel the unfortunate paſhon 
the ſweet Mira was deceived into, than all 
the heroiſm and virtue in the world. 

Generous, amiable Sedley ! with what ten- 
der ſolitude he enquired of Mr. Grandby, 
and how feelingly he entered into bis diſap- 

intment and misfortunes! Was I wrong to 
inform him of particulars? I was ever too 
communicative, but you may depend on his 
diſcretion. He ſeemed very curious, though 
reſtrained by politeneſs from aſking queſtions : 
and did not the intereſt he had in the affair 
give him a tacit. right to ſatisfaction? M 
Lord has a prodigious opinion of Grandby, 
(higher than he deſerves, independent of this 
adventure,) and, now he does not fear, not 
only compaſſionates him as an unfortunate 
rival, but regards him with enthuſiaſm ” 

WE 
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well as affection. Aſter all, my Lady, thoſe 
men (the very beſt of them) indulge them 
ſelves in thinking too lightly. of what my Lord 
Sedley himſelf calls but © entanglements, and 
the latitudes of unreflecting youth.“ Hear his 
own words : „ 

« Mr. Grandby moſt certainly erred in at- 
tempting Miſs Eglington's affections, (and 
does not the temptation itſelf almoſt excuſe 
him? (when his entanglement was of fo ſerious 
a nature that its concealment was abſolutely 


neceſſary to his ſucceſs. But you cannot con- 


ceive, my dear Madam, how often young men, 
at that very early time of life, with the beſt 
diſpoſitions to virtue, may be led, by a thou- 
ſand unmeaning ways, as well as abſolute en- 
ſnaring deceptions, unwarily into engage- 
ments, which, if they have either honour or 
humanity, will damp, if not totally deſtroy, 
the enjoyments of their future lives: though 
it cannot be expected they ſhould devote to 
the caſual latitudes of their firſt unreflecting 
hours the whole period of their future think- 

ing years.” 8 . 
Something like this I once obſerved myſelf, 
but not with the latitude my Lord admits ; 
(thoſe young men are ever ready to aſſiſt each 
other over thoſe kind of ſtumbling-blocks:) 
for Pm of opinion, be their youth what it 
will, (unleſs, as too often the caſe, they have 
been enſnared,) that, if old enough to engage 
unguarded hearts, they know what they are 
| about, 


ny 
about, and let them pay for their folly; and, 


fince public chaſtiſement cannot reach them, 


may the contempt they meet with from the 
delicate and more conſiderate part of the ſex, 


with the rejection of ſuch families as their 


entanglements exclude them from, ever be their 
_ puniſhment! How ſoon would the morals of 
young men be improved, if fathers and daugh- 
ters more generally reſembled Sir Charles Eg- 
lington and his Mira! And how charmingly 
would more examples of ſmarting Grandby's 
and Lovemore's warn the confident youths 


from preſuming longer on the neglect of fa- 


thers, the 1ndelicacy of daughters; and check 
their wild carcer of vice, to the general be- 
nefit of ſociety, as well as their own happi- 
neſs, and the peace of the families they are 
allied to! 

„ There ſeems, indeed,” continued his 


Lordſhip, *< to be ſomething very particular 


in the embaraſſment by which Mr. Grandby 
(unfortunate young man) has daſhed his other- 
wiſe ſo propitious fortune, ſo towering felicity ! 


He was beloved—firſt loved—and I fear 


(with a deep ſigh, and he was for a moment, 
filent)—< but, Madam, however unfortunate 


he has been, I cannot think him capable of 


| premeditated baſeneſs. Recolle& his beha- 

viour when firſt we met. Such reſignation 

| when he believed mine the ſucceſsful love, 

while his heart bled at every pore—And then, 
when undecetved, how feeling! how delicate 
| feelings ! 
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feelings! Not triumphantly—inſolently dif. 
played; but withdrawn; their intended con- 
cealment but more touchingly reached my 
heart. He has a great, a generous mind! Inever 
ſaw ſo amiable a youth. Yes, Mrs. Boothby, 
though I could not love the rival, I adored 
the man! And now—what does he now ſuf- 
fer? More ſeverely ſuffer, fince then his paſ- 
ſion had not reſted on the boſom of returning 

love ! Dear Grandby! that 1 could 
Indeed, Madam, the tears fairly dropped 
on his hands as he raiſed them claſped to bis 
ſympathizing breaſt! I felt, for a moment, 
ſomewhat moved myſelf; for I once almoſt 
idolized him too but I ſoon recolleted— 
Indeed I've infinitely a worſe opinion of 
Grandby than of his friend; for Lovemore 
has, at leaſt, a more ſincere and open nature, 
and poſſeſſes not the art of concealing his 
vices like the deep-deſigning Grandby. Will 
you believe, my Lady, that the covers of 
the letters Lady Priſcilla left in her bureau 
(a poor attempt to mortify Miſs Eglington, I 
ſuppoſe, whom ſhe always difliked,) were the 
hand-writing of Grandby ? I now recolle& a 
thouſand things my not having an idea of the 
poſſibility of Grandby's perfidy occaſioned my 
paſſing by unnoticed at the time—They often 
made opportunities of converſing apart 
Then her confuſion, on Amelia's charge of 
partiality— Amelia too muſt have had ſome 
foundation for diſcrediting the intelligence 
you 
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you received ;—her hints evidently pointed 
to Lady Priſcilla. As to Grandby's know- 
ledge of her flight, I have not a doubt of it: 
the whole of his behaviour to Mr. Blomer 
evinces it. The dear Mira! how was ſhe 
here deceived too, when ſhe defended him 
from Mr. Boothby's ſuſpicions! 

But even this is nothing, my friend, to 
what follows Grandby's intereſts, combin- 
ing with his native artful genius, well diſ- 
guiſed his vices; but finding himſelf detected, 
and having now no hope of ever being rein- 
ſtated in the favour he lately held, he has no 
longer motives of concealment; but ranges at 
full liberty through the loweſt ſcenes of this 
diſſipated town. Yes, I am informed he has 
been at times ſeen with the moſt notorious 
women 1n the moſt notorious houſes: atothers, 
aſſociating with a profeſſed gambler of in- 
famous character. He ſeldom returns home 
till morning, and is ſoon abroad again But 
why trouble either you or myſelf about 
Grandby? The apoſtate Grandby! Apoſtacy ? 
No- He never fell from virtue; but too ſuc- 
ceſsfully aſſumed its form, the more ſecurely 
to abuſe and trample on its dictates 

I know not whether you are right in keep» 
ing from Mira what, inſtead of corroding, as 
you imagine, the hurt in her heart, might in- 
ſtantly heal it. Uſed to conſider Mr. Grand- 
by in the moſt amiable lights alone, (even 


ſince the diſcovery of the error, ſhe may now 
| ſoften 
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ſoften by ſhading it with the affection it pro- 
ceeded from,) the picture continually preſent- 
ing itſelf to her imagination, is not one which 
though ſhe wiſhes it deſtroyed, ſhe will eafily 
forget : but let truth diſplay it in its proper 
colours, and ſhe will no longer dwell on de- 
formity : ſhe may, indeed, be ſhocked—be 
affected for a while, but Mira was born to 
love virtue only. 

Adieu, my dear friend—]I am going to La- 
dy Elmour, who leaves us ſoon. My Lord 
inſiſts on carrying her to the South of France, 
in hopes of re-eſtabliſhing the health he fo 
wantonly deſtroyed. Heaven. grant ſucceſs 
to his endeavours ! For his fake I principally 
wiſh it—Her crown of immortality is prepared, 
and ſhe is ready to receive it. ET 


LETTER LXVIL. 

Sir George Lovemore to Edmund Grandby, Eſq. 
* a life of ſuſpence and perplexity 
is mine to be now? I that never was 

uſed to, or could abide either for a moment 
—Grandby, will you buy me a pair of the 
very beſt new-faſhioned piſtols? But hang it 
I wort ſhoot myſelf neither, while Sir Char- 
les Eglington ſmiles on me with one eye, as 
be lours with*tother—while his Lady looks as 


half wiſhing to chace away the frown ;—and 
| Amelia, 
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Amelia, as if ſne not only loved, but would 
tell me io too, if ſhe dared. But this won't 
ſatisfy me Grandby. Why cannot the looks 
of both parents be ſuch as I might eafhly in 
terpret into Here, honeſt George—liae's 8 
there girl—take her when you will.” Now, 
this would be ſomething to the purpoſe ; but 
while the ſmile and the wiſh may, perbaps, 
be bought by the nonſenſical ſervice, and the 
frown and diffidence be owing to———You 
know what, Grandby ; 1s it at all wonderful 
I ſhould have an eye to the piſtols as a fit 
puniſhment for the latter's precluding my full 
enjoyment of the former? 

Joking apart, (and you know I am not apt 
to be intimidated by trifles,)I have had ſcald- 
ing water thrown on all my hopes by ther 
half-forbidding faces. And then—what the 
devil's the matter between you and Mira? 
For that ſomething wrong has happened, 1s 
plain; though I can't find out what. An't 
you a pretty fellow to conceal it from me? 
Here's the ſervant back from Bath, and not 
a ſcrap of paper to ſave me from the worſe 
than Stygian torments of ſuſpence. And ſo 
to this love-quarrel (whatever it is) all the 
enigmas of your curious letter tended? For 
Heaven's ſake, (I own Pm no conyurer, and 
don't pretend to be one, Grandby,) for pity's 
ſake, dear fellow, take compaſhon on me, 
and quickly unriddle the myſtery, But 
1 will not have patience and await your writ- 


ing. 
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ing. When, in your preſent ſulky humour, 
may you condeſcend to ſatisfy me? No; I'll 
inſtantly follow this letter, and in ſpite of your 
heroics, bring you home—bring you to Mira. 
What! I ſuppoſe ſhe has ſhewa herſelf a bit 
of a woman at laſt—has taken a few airs, or 
ſo And becauſe ſhe was wrong, your proud 
ſtomach will not ſubmit to own ſhe was right, 
and aſk pardon for your crime? Piſh, Grand- 
by, ever humour a woman's treating you ill. 
| You can't imagine, when they relent, or tire, 
how delightfully they come to : then all the 
game's in your own hand—but don't be in a 
hurry. Stay till the conſcious down-caſt eye 
ventures timidly to riſe to yours; as much as 
to ſay, Forgive me, Sir,” Stay till the in- 
viting ſmile between fear and fondneſs trem- 
bles on her lips; as much as to ſay, I long 
to be friends.” Then, Grandby, (I repeat) 
the game's in your own hand, and uſe your 

power as you pleaſe. ; 
Theſe are the little blemiſhes that endear 
thoſe creatures to us beyond all their beau- 
ties, all their virtues! and which, like well- 
judged ſhades, ſoften the lovely pieces. The 
gipſeys know, it well, or they would take 
more pains than they do to be perfect. Nay, 
do they not frequently aſſume the appearance 
of weakneſs, and play off a thouſand little 
caprices, becauſe convinced they become 
them? And they are, Grandby—they really 
are pretty. Beſides, were theſe real faults, 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior man (as Breeze ſays; the Lord of 
Woman, ſays Lovemore) ſuperior man ſhould 
ever be indulgent to the foibles of the weaker 
ſex, and recollect his firmer mind ſhould ra- 
ther yield indulgent when a fault may better 
plead excuſe—elſe where the advantages of 
his more improved education, and boaſted 
philoſophy? Let, then, all abject victory be- 
long to thoſe low-ſoul'd conquerors, while I 
riſe by ſubjection, and triumph moſt by yield- 
ing. So, Grandby, take wit in your anger, 
and haſten to Eglington-Hall—and, for your 
government, let me tell you a piece of news, 
my boy, that may perhaps bring you down 
in a hurry Do you know Lord Sedley's with 
your Mira? Do not ſtart now, and turn fran- 
tie at his name—ſhe ſcarce obſerved him: 
but though he's the ſecond charming fellow 
in the world, by Heavens I do not like his 
looks at all! Yet he was not very particular 
to Miſs Eglington neither—hardly more ſo 
than to her ſiſter; (let him beware on that 
fide; touch me not there, Sedley!) but there 
was a certain ſparkling in his eyes that did 
not much ſavour of deſpair. The devil! He 
does not ſurely preſume on your ablence—Or, 
whatever s the cauſe of it! 
I never found myſelf fo curious in my life, 
and every one determined to drive me mad. 
I queſtioned every woman 1n the room, but, 
if *twas a privilege peculiar to the ſex, or 
women actually had a patent for curioſity, 


they 
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they could not be more tenacious of informa- 
tion, and, inſtead of a ſiſterly feeling for the 
pangs of a ſituation they had ſo often them- 
ſelves experienced, they but ſeemed delighted 
in putting mine the more to the rack. 
I've a good mind (you unconſcionable fel- 
low you— to ſerve meſo!) to tell you nothing 
more : you little deſerve I ſhould eternally 
write-my fingers to the bone, to humour your 
proud affectation of careleſſneſs, while dying 
to know how the very poker ſtands in the 
grate at Eglington-Hall. 

Well then—As ſoon as my name was an- 
nounced, Sir Charles, his Lady, and your 
Mira, ſprung forward to receive me. Such 
thanks—ſuch repetitions about nothing! So 
half rapture at the warmth of their reception, 
half confuſion, I was obliged to repeat too; 
and again reminding them of what 1 wiſhed 
them to forget, I made another excuſe for 
my curious introduction to their daughter. 

The room was full of company: Amelia 
was the firſt obje& I beheld, and my eyes 
were fixed on her while addreſſing her pa- 
rents. She too ſtarted up on my entrance, 
but ſtopped—ſtepped forward, and retired 
again, changing colour at every irreſolute 
motion. I approached her—Heavens | how 
my tremblings were heightened by the plea- 
ſure in her eyes, and the ſweet confuſion ſhe 
betrayed ! Only think, Grandby—1 did not 


dare enquire of her ſhoulder, nor aſk her to 
let 
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let me kiſs it! Wretched things ceremonials! 
When two people love each other, (and I 
ſwear ſhe loves me, Grandby,) why ſhould 
the nobleſt feelings of the heart be checked 
by ſordid formalities ? | 


Sir William Barville (an old acquaintance) 


introduced me to his new-marned Lady, Mi- 
ra's boſom friend. I ſuppoſe, Grandby, ſhe 
was acquainted with your fair-one*'s inclina- 
tions (as the girls term it) long before you 
knew auy thing of the matter, or perhaps ſhe 
| herſelf. Oh they are wonderful at diſcove- 
ries of each others, though (pretty dears) 
quite novices at the buſineſs of their own hearts. 
Lady Helena Barville, among the many 
lovely, was the lovelieſt woman in the room 
after Mira, who came next Amelia. Oh that 
Mira! Well for you, Grandby, I ſaw her 


ſiſter firſt, or you had been ouſted, man, all 


to nothing The truth 1s, ſo far from know- 
ing which is the moſt beautiful, I hardly can 
tell one piece of perfection from the other. I 
ſhall watch you, Grandby— take care you 
make no miſtakes, and ſay pretty things to 
my wife (I will have one of them) inſtead of 

your own. | 
Amelia has recovered the roſes, but they 
bloomed not ſo lively in Mira's cheek as I 
expected; yet the delicate lilly threw an in- 
tereſting plaintiveneſs over her ſoul-beaming 
face, that almoſt made me wiſh Amelia's 
leſs lively. It looked as if ſhe was in love, 
_ Grandby—Sol hope is Amelia; but when I 
am 
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am abſent I ſuppoſe the roſes fade, like her 
ſiſter's. Tis well I am your friend, Grand- 
by, or I might be in love with both. 

Lord Sedley appeared—Bleſs me! his re- 
ception almoſt equalled my own! I was half 
jealous for myſelf, (I lately deal in diviſions,) 
and t'other half for you. Mira received him 
like a—(don't make ſuch a long face, Grand- 
by)—like a friend. Were I in his Lordſhip's 
deplorable ſituation, (yes, yes, he's in for't, 
God help him, I ſee that! !) for millions I 
would not have been received with ſuch eaſy 
compolure, ſuch tranquil pleaſure! No, I 
had rather the queen of my defires had lour'd 
on me for a twelvemonth.—Grandby, while 
you live you need not fear Lord Sedley. 

The converſation, tho? lively, was infipid 
ſtuff to me. I wanted to ſpeak to Amelia 
to Mira; and not once could catch a mo- 
ment's opportunity. At length, after ſome 
muſic, (Oh what a pair of firens! Talk not 
of preferences, thou blinded Grandby !) I got 
near a group of fiſters, Lord Sedley, and the 
new-made happy pair. 
Bleſs me, how Lady Helena watches her 
Adonis's eyes! *Twill do very well while yet 
they eternally fix on her: but Pd adviſe her 
not to accuſtom herſelf to the expecting its 
continuance as a thing of courſe; for, though 
he loves her twenty years hence, as I ſhall 
my bright Amelia, a man can't be always 
gazing at a face (however — he 

| ees 
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ſees every day, when there are new ones 
around him. I'll venture a wager ſhe'll be 
a votary of the © green-eyed Monſter.” I 
| ſhould not diſlike a little tinge of it myſelf in 
a wite—juſt to prove my conſequence; but 
one would be jealous of her of the powers 


of which ſhe dared to be diffident: it would 


be an affront to one's own taſte too. 
Lady Helena is very lively, and ſays a thou- 
ſand clever things without either affectation 
or ill-nature. I obſerve, though ſhe idolizes 
Mira, ſhe fears her a little, and takes coun- 
ci] of her eye, whenever ſhe indulges her vi- 
vacity. She has been a coquette I'Il ſwear; 
for ſhe keeps it up with her huſband a little 
yet. This may fan the flame at firſt; beware, 
my Lady, you do not puff it out at laſt. 


Perhaps, Grandby, I owe her a little 


grudge—it might be more, but ſhe's too 
handſome to allow it to be a great one. You 


ſhall hear.—I aſked when Mr. Grandby re- 


turned to the country? One ſiſter turned 
paler, and the ſparkles for a moment fled 
from her eye: the other glowed deeper, and 
anſwered with a faint—*< I don't know in- 
deed.” Lady Helena played her fan, and 
caſt ſuch a look on her friend - while Sir 
William bit his lip, and poor Sedley almoſt 
quaked at the fear-inſpiring found. What 

the devil was I to think of all this now? I 
ſtared at one Lady—at another, but all their 
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talking eyes were now mute, hecauſe I wiſhed 
them to ſpeak; and every dear piece of con- 
tradiction (fool! not to ſeem indifferent; I 
had then heard all) fat demure as ancient 
mai dens in modeſt dudgeon over a harnileſs 
Jeſt. Lady Helena ſaw amazement burſting 
from my opening lips, and inſtantly ſtopped 
me with—(aloud too) 

« You were lately at Bath, Sir, George ?” 

Who told you that, thought I; and, oaf 
that 1 was, ſtarted at the queſtion. 

J was: has your Ladyſhip been there 
this ſeaſon ?”? 

O dear, yes; and have fifty correſpon- 
dents there now. (The Lord help me, if 
they are all women—again thought poor 
George.) Pray, how did you leave Mrs. 
Townlk NY 

(Confuſion ! All the arch eyes you ever be- 
held were innocence to her's—Grandby, you 
uſed to ſay I never bluſhed : faith I'm turned 
an arrant bluſher now, and bluſh for all my 
fins together, as now * hourly ſtare me in 
the face.) My poppy-coloured phiz attract- 
ed general obſervation. Amelia bent over 
her ſweet prompt face, and looked ſo curious 
Sir Charles and Lady Eglington were all 

attention—Mira, one . think, might feel 
for a brother-fufferer; how did the like the 
being diſconcerted juſt before? Lord Sedley 
and Sir William ſmiled, and his Lady ä 

as if bent on miſchief. 
8 Ma- am 


I 
« Ma'am— Madam,“ (at length ſtammer- 
ing fomething) © I have not ſeen her lately.” 
« Not ſince you were at Bath, I ſuppoſe. I 
aſked how ſhe was when you came away?” 
Very well, when—when J ſaw her laſt, 

my Lady—1 believe. 0 
you thought her very handſome, Sir?“ 

«© Who I, Madam? If—if I ever did, 
'twas before I knew what real beauty was. 

She is perhaps pretty very ſimple, very ig- 

norant, and—and very fantaſtic, my Lady— 

Ha, ha, ha,” 

„ Oh you ungrateful creature! When 
you were ſo very well pleaſed with that ſim- 
plicity, tbat—that” (affecting to mimic me) 

< you—you wiſhed to improve it further: 

and and ſhe was fo very apt a ſcholar, that 

a very few more leſſons from Sir George Love- 

more's ſuperior talents had quite metamor- 

pPhoſed the pretty, ſimple, ignorant ruſtic, into 

a firſt-rate Lady of faſmon! Ha, ha, ha.” 

Lord! Lord! how your Ladyſhip has 
been miſinformed! But Bath was ever the 

head-quarters of ſcandal. They are certain- 

ly a ſtrange couple, but but can you believe 

Mr. 'Townley's my friend, Madam” 

«* And therefore you determined he ſhould 
not die of an apoplexy for want of exerciſe. 

Your. friend! Ha, ba — Poor man! I think I 

ſee him running up and down ſtairs ten times 

in Wann rather than leave his dear friend. Y 
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« Oh now I recolled - Vour Ladyſhip (I 
find) has heard of a defign a few of us — 
to alarm Townley a little —juſt to rouſe him 
from the ridiculous affectation he aimed at of 
appearing indifferent to what he ſo valued. 

Yes—we really made the poor fellow look a- 
bout him ſometimes. But J believe his wife 
is moſt ſincerely attached to him, notwith- 
ſtanding their mutual whims. ? 

And then, Grandby, by way of bräszing 5 
up my credit, I put on a grave, wiſe, moral 
face, and tried to ſport a few ſentiments for 
the good of the company. I know not how 
it happened, they ſtuck in my throat, aud 1 
made a worſe figure than before Twas the 
recollection, perhaps, that ſentiments are 

ite out of faſhion, ſince To BE-SURFACED 
by Sheridan. l 

Lady Eglington, raiding: 1 WMielded the 
moral cudgels ſo awkwardly, took them into 
her own hand, and played them about me till 
I ſmarted pretty ſeverely. Yet while I liſten- 
ed like a great baſhful ſchool-boy, playing 
my thumbs, and raiſing my eyes from the 
ground to hers, as who would fay, © I ſtand 
corrected, do you not believe I was very well 
pleaſed with the lecture? Yes—yes, Grandby : 
my Lady deſigns I ſhould attend her to church 
by and by with her fan and prayer-book, or 
why ſhould ſhe take ſach pains to reform, 


and give me what ſhe calls a “ right turn of 
| thinking?“ 
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thinking?” Let me tell you, Grandby,, the 
old Lady talked like an oracle, and all for 
my good: the worſt of it is, {he will not eaſi- 
ly be perſuaded to believe I ſhould have been 
entirely of her opinion, had not Ameha apro- 
pos ſtepped in a comment to her text. | 

After a dozen more attempts to mention 
your name without a rueful length of face 
apatite to the ſound, and no chance of 
ſpeaking to Amelia apart, I, at length, took 
my leave; receiving a general invitation 
equally polite, affectionate, and friendly, ſuf- 
ficiently qualified by a little fear, dithdence, 
and reſerve. And now—on the tilts of ex- 
pectation, in a day or two I fly after my let- 
ter, and ſhall call on you, Mr. Oedipus, for 
an inſtant explanation of thoſe heart-perplex- 
ing riddles, you have ſo * day after 


day, left me to guels at. 
= * * * 


Are all the wayward fiſters condiving a- 
gainſt me, that Fortune thus croſſes me at eve- 
ry direction? I was guit cloſing my letter, when 
an expreſs from Exeter brings me a piece of 
intelligence I have but time to inform you of, 
ere I haſten to obey the ſummons it coaveys. 
My uncle is going, Edmund—but at what a 
time has he choſen to make his exit! Not the 
four thouſand a year juſt dropping into my 
pocket, can pay me for the ſuſpence and vex- 
ation it brings with it. The old gentleman 

L 3 teazed 
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teazed me with one caprice or other all his 
life, and ceaſes not with his lateſt breath. But 
go I muſt, let me grumble as I will—Pre a 
great mind to write firſt to Sir Charles, and 
let Fortune decide my fare at once—Yes: and 
fo ſhut myſelf out at once too—tfor ten to one 
but with his preſent prejudices he rejects me, 
whereas, with the footing I now have, I may 
work my way by degrees, e in time, van- 
quiſh. | 
But ſhould ſome one elſe mean time 
There's no bearing that ofleRtion—CGrand- 
by—Dear Grandby, write I beſeech you, and 
haſten back to the country; haſten your re- 
conciliation with Mira. If the fault hes with 
her, Grandby, you die to be reconciled—if 
with you, you need but appear and be ſor- 
given. Oh I read in her eye the conceſſion 
of her heart? At any rate, widen not by 
procraſtination the difference that makes you 
both unhappy. For my fake—Oh what might 
not—while the balance of my fate lies ſuf- 
pended, what might not 1 85 preſence effect 
in my favour! 


IE. T T 
Edmund Grandby to Sir George Lovemore. 


HAVE received letters from you, Str 
George, aud have begun to read them 


ſeveral times: I have often ſat down to write 
to 


E 
to you too, but ſomething always interrupts 
me before I finiſh. Yet I have a great deal 
to ſay—ſo many wonderful things ! 

Were you ever in love, Sir George? I 
fancy 1 once—] frequently catch myſelf in 
my rambles near a certain ſtreet, then ſud- 
denly recollect an interdiction I received 
ſomething of a letter—and a promiſe I made— 
Huſh, don't tell—for 'tis generally deep mid- 
night, and nobody knows me. 

I cannot ſhew you that letter, or tell you 
the contents, which I forget; but believe I was 
| aſhamed of them, for I inſtantly hid it away 
in my heart, where, after freezing all my bo- 
ſom like ice, it turned into fire, and ever fince 
keeps ſhooting up live ſparks to my head, 
which at times kindle to a flame that almoſt 
conſumes my brain. I then ſet out in the ram 
or ſnow to get a little eaſe, but am often tor- 
mented in my way by a number of buly de- 
vils of both ſexes, who carry me to their in- 
fernal places of abode : yet they cannot tempt 
me by all their ſpecious arts to be as wicked 
as themfelves, for at thoſe times I recolle& 
the lore I once delighted to be taught, and 
endeavour to teach it in my turn to others; 
though many, while I warn them, laugh at, 
and call me madman. Some attend, and ſay 
they once, like me, adored the virtue they 
yet could liſten to with pleaſure, but which 
*twas too late again to love: that virtue bad 
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fled their breaſts for ever, and to ſeek her, 
was to ſtarvè: for thoſe who poſſeſſed ber 
temple barred their re- entrance to the dome 
they had profaned, while vice invited their 
approach to hers. Lovemore, they ſaid that 

parents, guardians, lovers, had drove, and 
betrayed their ſteps. At ſuch times the fire 
mounts fiercely to my brain Lover! Betray. 
ed! Ha! Did I not once love - confide 
And once when J was ill, very ill, one who 
till bore the traces of her former angel-good- 
neſs, compoſed my perturbed ſoul, and pro- 
med, would I be calm, ſhe would be ſwayed 
by me to penitence and peace. Her, aud a 
few, a very few beſide, (among whom was 
diſtinguiſned a youth not bora for vice) I un- 
deceived from what they called deſpair— 
ſtrengthened their riſing fortitude cleared, as 
I thewed the way they had forſook; and now, 
trom their happy ſhore, they bleſs me. 
They ſay they love me too: But then Iffy: 
for what is love! A meteor ſhining to deceive 
—a ſhadowy rainbow dropping real tears —an 
echo leading from the ſound that raiſed i. 
and moonbeam-tracks purſued through chill- 
ing waves! 

Then, Lovemore, when far away, on ſorae 
bleak heath (the tempeſt rattling round me) 
I fit and ſing, 

Fou ſaid you lov'd me, Molly dear, | 

« Ah why did * believe!” 

| And, 


E 

And, ſoothed by my own murmurs, my heart 
fills, but though burſting, and a pleaſing me- 
lancholy diſſolves my ſenſes, no tears—They 
have often fallen for others, but they will not 
fiow for me I try —but cannot, cannot weep. 
Oh for a few tears to eaſe me! They will 
not come—they will come no more—That 
burning letter dries up all their ſprings, and 
they will come no more! 

There was once a youth who delighted to 
walk in a garden of beautiful flowers, but 
many of them, though painted fair to the 
view as the reſt, were poiſon to the ſmell, 
and others concealed, beneath their vivid fo- 
liage, the lurking murderous thora. A lovely 
virgin, clad in celeſtial raiment, pointed from 
the entrance the ſweet and. baneful influence 
of each, and warged the youth to beware— 
He grateful bowed, and took the friendly coun- 
eil: but why, ſince he choſe the faireſt paths, 
and ſhunned the gay deluſions round him, 
why then did the poor, unhappy youth 

Lovemore, did you ever ſee a fine ſhip un- 
der full fail, all ſpreading to the propitious 
breeze, and then a moment after ſee it daſhed 
by the hidden rock that © left not a wreck 
behind?“ 

They tell me the ſun ſhines—I wonder, 
were 1 to pnnge 
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Three times have my wandering fteps guid- 
ed me unknowing to Groſvenor-Square ; yet 
the fight always throws me into a ftrange way 
I cannot deſcribe. Why then do I go? I will 
return to the country, and ſeek the peace I 
ever found there—Yes: I ſhall be happy 
there there 1 ſhall be far from Groſvenor- 

uare— But ſtop— Is there not fomething 
near Grandby Wood that may interrupt my 
repoſe? Oh where ſhall I wander from this 
writing in my heart 

5 7 00 „„ 

I have given directions for my journey 
Here I cannot longer ſtay and live In the 
country I ſhall be more tranquil, and there I 
may plunge into the ſtream, and cool the 
flames ——Oh where ſhall I wander from this 
writing in my heart! ED: 


FEEL 1 a . * — 2 ere 
Lady Eglington to Mrs. Boothby. 
N my friend Mr. Blomer {hall not ſuf. 
11 fer more from my child's indiſcretions: 
Neither Amelia, or her father, will allow of 
Pis returning the money his wretched wife 
received. The affair would certainly admit 
a lawſuit, but that had better be avoided. 
Sir Charles has written fully to Mr. Boothby 
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on the ſubjet—'tis one I cannot bear, and 
fly from. : Woe. 2 

Lord Sedley is all you deſeribe him: Mira 
liſtens, and with pleaſure, whenever he ſpeaks, 
but 'tis becauſe he never ſpeaks, of love. I 
know not what to think of her: ſhe conver- 
ſes with her uſual vivacity and eaſe, and pur- 
Tues with the ſame delight the ſeveral occupa- 
tions that employed her time before ſhe left 
the country: nay, with greater; for her fiſ- 
ter 18 now become her pupil, and from her 
her improvement, and perpetual pretty won- 
der, with a thouſand ſportive fallies, now gay, 
now ſerious, ſhe derives new entertainment. 
Yet I fear the malady, though concealed, 
preys not the leſs upon her heart : her bloom 
fades faſt away; and though her cheerfulneſs 
at meals keeps every one alive, her appetite 
decays. She does not like to be obſerved, 
takes every thing offered her, but contrives, 
while ſhe directs our attention to ſomething 
elſe, to give away her plates in the ſame ftate 
they were received. Yet how can ſhe de- 
ceive affection watchful as ours? The very 
ſervants obſerve her with emotion, and poor 
Lord Sedley—Oh how he tries to recommend 
eto perſuade—but when he ſees her hurt, 

he deſiſts, and caſts ou me ſuch looks of ap- 

| prehenſtve forrow ! LL rs 9 GA | 
Her father, yeſterday, as ſhe was ſhipping 
away her plate, took 1t from the ſervant, and 


holding 
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holding it to her with the tear ſtarting in his 
eyes, ſaid, Mira, my love! Oh that I could 
lee you in this as ready to oblige me as you 
are in every other heavenly diſpoſition.— 
' She took it from his hand, but her heart fill- 
g as ſhe ſmiled, her eflorts were in vain to 
ſuppreſs the rifing pang, and ſhe flew out of 
the room to hide it. Amelia, with all the 
fiſter in her eyes, was following, but I pre- 
vented her: I knew the ſobbing girl moſt 
dreaded obſervation. She ſoon returned, 
with a ſweet ſerenity of face, and eat with 
ſeeming appetite, but her maid afterwards in- 
formed me ſhe had been ill, and intreated me 
no more to urge her young Lady to eat againſt 
her inclination : ſhe was ture it would greatly 
harm her. Terrified at ſuch alarming ſymp- 
toms, I mentioned this without her knowledge 
to Doctor Wilmot, who has ordered bitters, 
which, to paſs off the deſign, we all take 
with her before dinner; but by the momen- 
tary glow in her cheek, though ſhe ſaid no- 
thing, I fancy ſhe gueſles the motive. 

Yes; ſhe ſhall, as you adviſe, be undeceiv- 
ed. When truly acquainted with the worth- 
leſs character ſhe pines for, ſhe will no longer 
regret him, but bleſs her eſcape, and at once 
caſt him from her heart. 

Amelia too— But, from the natural t turn of 

her diſpoſition (though I am certain Love- 

Ken n in her head,) 1 have wr 
| muc 
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much to apprehend. Strange girl! Her very 
dejection (and dejected ſhe is at times, I aſſure 
you,) has xa out of the way with it; 
and, though real, ſeems to have an air with 
it. She has not that equality her fiſter poſ- 
ſeſſes; at times is all life, then ſuddenly 
droops, and as quickly recovers her vivacit 
I fancy ſhe flatters herſelf, notwithſtanding 
all I could ſay to diſcourage her, that the 
pleaſure her father ſhewed in Sir George's 
company (and who could help being pleaſed 
with his gaiety and openneſs of heart?) was 
no bad fign for him, and that he might, in 
time, conquer all our objections. Thank Hea- 
ven ſhe's ſo entirely altered, we need not ap- 

hend her indiſcretions now. 

Lord, Madam,” (ſaid the monkey this 

morning, talking of her filter) &“ what a very 
fooliſh thing it is to be violently in love! A 
little - juſt to amuſe one to have ſomething 
to think of is very well. I pity Mira from my 
heart, but wiſh ſhe were more like me in 
thoſe matters, as I do to be more like her in 
every other.” 

«PII tell you a piece of news, Amelia— 
Sir George Lovemore—W hat ails the girl??? 
Only a twinge of the tooth-ach, Madam. 
Bleſs me! how ſevere!” ? 

_ © Severe, indeed, to change your colour 
fo. Have it drawn immediately. 9 — 


ce "Tis 
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„ *Tis gone, Madam, already. It often 
comes and goes as ſuddenly.” 
„ *Tis a fine morning: Pll take a tum in 
the garden.” | 
Shall J attend you, 9 * 


«« No; I ſhall ſoon ret and the air may 
prejudice your tooth” (and I was going). 

Apropos, Madam: you were laying 
ſomerhing.—W hat were we talking of?” 

« How ſhould I recolle&? Adieu.“ 

Oh now I remember—ſomething of Sir 
George Lovemore. You were going to tell me 
ſome news you had heard.“ 

True; but we'll defer It nll 1 return: 
Pm in haſte.” 

Oh dear my Lady, pray tell me now. 
We may both forget the fubjeR by that time. 
What did you hear?” 

„ Well then -I hear his uncle i Is dead, 
and has left him four thouſand a year 

„Was that all, Madam? I tho ught 
ſomething of conſequence though bad — 
him away ſo Jong: 1 ſuppoſe he is thinking 
of his mourning.” 

* That would be ſomething of conſe- 
quence, indeed. But why ſhould you expect 
him fo ſoon? He was here but the other 
da 
j 252 The other day! I really thought was 
a long — Ay; I was miſtaken, and was think- 
ing of Sir George Bellamy, who called two 
months 80. mm 
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wo Very likely. But this is not all: the 
eſtate is only conditional. 

What! my Lady To change his name 
(I ſuppoſe) for this uncle's long, hideous- 
ſounding Iriſh one! Indeed he ſhan't tho?, for 
I like Lovemore,—the name I mean, vaſtly: 

tis a mighty pretty name. | 

He ſhaw't! Pray what have you to fay 
either to him, or to his name? But that's not it 
He muſt marry the lady his Lordſhip deſign- 
ed for him; a favourite mece—Bleſs me, 
Amelia! what another violent twitch of the 
tooth-ach ?? TH 

«© No, W 1 hats Inſh ladies. 
W hat need he goto Ireland for a wife? Sure 
England”? 

« Sit down, my love: you can ſcarcely 
ſtand. Yet what is it to you where be chuſes? 
Ah, Amelia!“ 
Why, to be fare; my Lady, I muſt wiſh 

him well, after—after all he ſaid—he did, I 
mean: did he not almoſt die for me? and 
 now—and now” (and ſhe burſt out a crying, 
but recovering herſelf amazingly) «. Well, 
let him marry whom and where he will, tis 
nothing to me, as your Ladyſhip ſays: only 
tis ſo abſurd, ſo prepoſterous a thing to go to 
Ireland for a wife; and a woman, perhaps, 
he never ſaw too—think of that, Madam! 1 
with ſhe may be old, crooked, and ugly for 

his aſſurance —for his pains. —— 
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„ Ay, Amelia, tis indeed a dreadful thing 
to enter into ſuch engagements raſhly, you 
know. W hat were the ſuch a woman as 
ſomebody was a man! But Lady Norah 
OcLaughnan, I am told, is a pattern of Per 
fection.“ 

Lord, Madam! How can you repeat 
ſach odious names without coughing? T hey 
would choak me. She a pattern of perfec- 
tion, indeed! Who in the world has been 
Ei you lo? I am ſure ſhe muſt be a 

id creature.“ 

«© What ſignifies what ſhe 1 is ſince ' tis vo- 
thing to you? 

« True; yet as I am—as I was under ſuch 
obligations to him, one would not have him 
make quite a fool of himſelf. Piſh! filly 
fellow! Where's my ſiſter? I'll go and make 
her laugh. Ha, ba, ha! Norah nn 
—Oh my Jaws! Ha, ha, ha?? 

Away tripped, but whether to make 
her fiſter laugh with her, I leave you to judge. 
She has ſince affected the moſt extraordinary 
gaiety.— The little hypocrite! I like her 
ſpirit too. 

I have really heard the above report con- 
firmed; and hardly ſuppoſe Sir George will 
reſign : ſuch a 4 to the little flying paſſion 
A few interviews raiſed. He i is now in Exeter, 
and will probably ſoon ſet off for Ireland. 
Bo, my friend. all further doubts and reflec- 
- tions 
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tions reſpecting this young gentleman and my 
Amelia will be now unneceſſary. I had ſome 
idea, from his good ſenſe, of his reformation, 
if—Sir Charles too - but every one in his pre- 
ſence muſt be prejudiced in his favour, and, 
for a while, forget we muſt all forget him 
now, in any other light than as the preſerver 
of our child; and may Heaven reward and 
make him happy! | 
-20t 91 Doviierm Lao ©e7:+ W DEN; 
Il TI was wiſhing an opportunity, in purſuance 
of the idea you ſuggeſted, to undeceive Mira 
in reſpect to the character of that loft young 
man, when the following preſented itſelf. I 
had been liſtening to her ſweet melodious 
voice at the harpfichord, as I traced in her 
fading features the deep meledy at ber heart 
not all her efforts can yet conquer. My child 
—ſuch a child hourly waſting away before 
my eyes, and no relief for the ill how 
hard! how dreadful! | 
Not able longer to ſtruggle with my feel- 
ings, T went into the adjoining room and in- 
dulged my grief, while {till her plaintive notes 
increaſed it. After an air or two, I heard 
ber ruſtling among the papers on the muſic- 
table, and then give a heavy, lengthened 
ſigh. She touched the notes before her; *twas 
a ſong Grandby had addreſſed to her, and 
alſo beautifully ſet. She hemd two or three 
times, and then began it. Her voice dropped 
| as 
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as ſhe proceeded, and ſoon all was filence. I 
went ſoftly tothe door which ſtood half. open, 
and faw her holding with both her hands the 
ſpread ſheet before her face. Then preſſing 
It to her heart, and raiſing her ſtreaming eyes 
to Heaven, ſhe exclaimed, 

« Oh Grandby! And is it—is it ſo, in 
deed! ? 

My emotion diſcovered me—ſhe flarted: NY 
haſtened to my child, and received her ſobs 
on my aching bofom. As ſoon as ſhe could 
ſpeak, ſhe cried, 

« Forgtve me, mother—I m! in- 
dulge — but oh that ſong! 

Yet ſhe took that ſong, and put it into the 
fire, though ſhe continued gazing and weep- 
ing while a ſcrap of it remained. Then, re. 
turning to her ſeat, and again claſping her 
arms about me, ſhe proceeded : 

4.78.4 will—indeed, Madam, I will behave 
better l deſpair not of ſurmounting my weak- 
neſs: allow me but a little more time, my 
Mama, and I yet will be all you with me.” 
She ſoon reſumed her compoſure, and this 
occaſion was not to be loſt, I informed her 
of all you had learned of Grandby; aud, 
from his intimacy with Sir George Lovemore, 
intimated the probable reaſon of his confuſed 
behaviour to Mr. Blomer on the ſubject of 
her fiſter's flight; concluding with aſſuring 
her I ſhould no longer fear the * 
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of a condos that had only hved on ignorance, 
and which now ſhe muſt bluſh to own, ſhe. 
muſt ſoon ceaſe to feel. After liſtening to me 
with the moſt perfect ſerenity, (except a mo- 
mentary glow when I ſpoke of his letters to 
Lady Prifcilla,) with a ſteady voice the made 
me the following reply: __ 

I muſt not deceive you, Madam. Were 
Mr. Grandby the man deſcribed, I could not 
ceaſe to eſteem him, for be had never been 
regarded. He has been unfortunate 
more, has been culpable, bighly culpable: 
for he not only broke the faith he owed ano- 
ther, one whoſe affection his vows had gain- 
ed: but, while he cruelly left her to deplore 
her wrongs, and weep over his hapleſs infant, 
he as cruelly enſnared my heart by offering 
me one he knew to be another's right. To 
its firſt, its only juſt poſſeſſor I have already 
reſigned it: but, Madam, while I condemn 
his errors, I feel the ſtabs levelled at a cha- 
racer, that, except 1n this one unfortunate 
inſtance, where he has ſo weakly ſuffered 
himſelf to be betrayed by paſhon, bas not on 
earth its equal! Forgive me, my mother— 
and, dear Mrs. Boothby, forgive me; but, 
indeed, you are both deceived in Grandby. 
Whatever ſtrange appearances have conſpir- 
ed to ſway your judgments, believe me you 
are both miſtaken, Grandby is not the man 


you think him: I am better REY with 
bis 
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his virtues—T know him well, and that I 
need not bluſh for my affe&ion, though I la- 
ment the deception that produced it, is now 
my only conſolation.” 

And if her only conſolation, my friend, 
would I with her deprived of it? Yet ſhould 
her error be the means Oh ſhould her health 
continue to decline To thee, Oh Heaven, 
I. commit my children! And yet will hope, 
while I repeat © thy will be done!“ Oh: bleſs 
them! or in thy mercy let me not live to ſee 
them — ſee * die before me .— 


* * 


LETTER IXXI. 
Lord Sedley io Lord Elmour. 


OU ſay, my Lord, a double zntared 
(mine and that of the family's on which 
mine fo materially depends) prompt your and 
my Lady Elmour's deſires to be informed of 
all that contributes either to aid or interrupt 
our wiſhes. The affection ber Ladyſhip and 
Miſs Eglington bear each other, 1 am well 
acquainted with, and could I need more 
proof of the ſuperior worth of either, that 
mutual affection ſhouid be the warrant. - Oh 
that both were bleſt as they deſerve to be! 
And then, * Lord, what would it ſignify 


whether 
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whether the means interfered or not with my | 
deſires ? | 

You aſk me of my hopes? of my ſucceſs? 
Alas! tho? all elude my fond purſuit, as water 
does the graſp, I have yet greater ills to bear: 
my own | could ſupport—but I ſee Miſs Eg- 
lington unhappy, and am ſubdued. Grand- 
by hangs, and, while ſhe lives, will hang a- 
bout her heart: du ty, reflection, ſenſe, may 
teach her to reſign, and bear well ber ſuffer- 
ings; but can they looſen, but with life, the 
ties twined with its vital ſtrings?? My own 
ſituation leads me to the receſſes of her bo- 
ſom. As vain were her attempts to forget her 
Grandby, as mine to ceaſe to love Mils 
Aington. Whatever interrupted their felicity, 
it was a cruel blow—I am not fatisfied, my 
Lord Would ſhe conſent to yield me her 
hand this hour, I would not let it bleſs me 
till TI enquired further. 

Lady Eglington repeats to me dre re- 
ports ſhe hears of this unhappy youth: I be- 
lieve them not I never will believe them, 
while ſupported by report alone. The ſhafts 
of calumny ever delight to plume the arrows 
of affliction. Grandby, driven by youth, by 
paſſion, has fallen into errors, but ſuch a 
mind, as I am convinced he poſſeſſes, can 
never be depraved. Grandby ſo eaſily forget 
Mira, and admit new impreſſions! Grandby, 
4 being capable of ſo diſtinguiſhing her, 


give 
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give way to vice in ber moſt deteſted forms! 
Oh the belief is as abſurd as impious! Nor 
have I patience with the potlibility. Would 
I could talk with him—but that will not be 
allowed me. Why this myſterious ſecrecy ? 
Yet the firſt information was certainly found- 
ed; and Sir Charles, ſatisfied of its truth, re- 
lgiouſiy fulfils the added requeſt. 

In Cine of my ſolitary walks about the 
country, I this morning ſirayed to Mr. Grand- 
by's ſeat: the owner's taite ſhines through 
every thing about him— all is improved na- 
ture, grace, and elegant ſimplicity. Several 
labourers were buſily employed J led the 
the converſaon it needed not much to call 
out the ever-grateful ſubject: ſuch praiſes, 
ſuch bleſſings flowing warm from the honeſt 
ruſtic heart! What noble inſtances I then 
heard of liberality, of benevolence, as well 
as of wiſdom and attention. And is this the 
man low hidden malice dares attack? Oh 
Grandby—though our intereſts do claſh on 
the ſubje& neareſt; our ſouls, this ſhall not 
divide our friendſhip, will you but anſwer to 
_ that now filling my boſom—Yes, my Lord 
J will endeavour to cultivate the friendſhip of 
this wondrous youth—he is hourly expected 
but with gliſtening eyes and faultering 
| tongues ihe poor, the ſick, and the induſtrious, 
with whom If converſed, informed me, that, 


While with joy they awaited bis return to 
them, 


L 
them, they had tidings of his ill health that 
_ terrified them all. How well thoſe accounts 
agree with that of his diſſipation, my Lord! 
If any thing detains him long, I will ſeek 
him in town—T1 feel myſelf more than ever 
attached to him. 

I related to Lady Eglington, on my return, 
the cauſe of my delay: ſhe wept at a detail 
ſo congenial with her former opumons—but, 
unhappily prepoſſeſſed againſt the deſtoyer of 
ber Mira's peace, ſhe imputes the Illneſs 
(which however ſhe ſtil] regrets) to his ſup- 
poſed late exceſſes. Impoſſible, my Lord! 
Would to Heaven he were arrived! 

Amelia daily improves : how can it now 
be otherwiſe? her ſiſter before her—Lady 
Priſciila away. 1 fancy, though, the hand- 
ſome hero, who liberated the captive maid, 
has enſlaved her little heart, as well as his 
own, by the noble exploit. I never ſaw Sir 
George Lovemore but once—as far as exter- 
nals go, he has every thing in his favour. 
Though my opinion of Lady Priſcilla's ſupe- 
rior talents always ſoared to an extraordinary 
height, imagination could not reach her in- 
ry. , „ 

Lady Eglington told me too of letters this 
woman had received from Grandby—I ſaw 
from the firſt ſhe loved him, but ſaw too that 
diſguſt ſhe raifed, which not all his efforts at 
politeneſs could conceal. She rival Mira! 

| Prepoſ- 
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Prepoſterous idea! I ſhall ſoon do myſelf. 
the honour of writing again. With the fin. 
cereſt wiſhes for the perfect reſtoration of 


my Lady Elmour' s health, believe ma, wy 
dear Lord, 


Your moſt attached friend, 


And bumble ſervant, - 


SE DIL E x. 


END OF THE SECOND. . 
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